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It was born and bred to cross the frontiers of the world, this Rover 3-Litre. It combines the grace and comfort of a town 
carriage with the dash—and stamina—necessary for long-distance motoring. On the 3-Litre power steering is an optional 
extra. On all three Rover models—the 80, 100 and 3-Litre—front wheel disc brakes and overdrive are-standard equipment. 
The ‘80’, £1,396.10.10d. The ‘100’, £1.538.4.2d. The ‘3-Litre’ with conventional gearbox, £1,783.5.10d., with automatic transmission £1,864.0.10d. (Prices include P.T.) 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE. Makers of fine cars and the world famous Land-Rover. 
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The Hammonds 
buy an Estate car— 


Hurry, hurry—so the Head of the House of Hammond doesn’t miss 
the 8.16 to town. Stop, start—stop, start—so his Good Lady can do 
her shopping quickly and comfortably. Their sumptuous new estate 
car-has been a member of the Hammond family only a fortnight, but 


already they can’t imagine how they ever managed without it. And 


where did they find the money to pay for it? They came to us at UDT. 


Now they pay for their new acquisition little by little, month by 


month—and make very good use of it in the meantime. 


and make it work hard for its keep 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST LIMITED: UNITED DOMINIONS HOUSE‘EASTCHEAP*LONDONEC3 ASSETS EXCEED £174,000,000 
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*Throughout the world 
most people prefer 
Gordon’s Dry Gin, 

because it has such a 
delicate flavour. The 
term “Dry Gin”’ means 
the complete absence 


of any sweetening. 
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‘In the Army now there is more scope than ever before for 
i the exercise of individual intelligence. Highly technical 
{armaments mean new administrative problems to be 
: solved. Missiles and rocketry offer enormous scope for re- 
: search. A whole new aspect of military science is opening 
/ up, and first class Arts and Science brains are needed to 
help evolve new strategic principals. Also, as the drill 
square recedes as a method of training men, personnel 
management acquires a new importance. Officers must 
have the necessary human insight and understanding to 
‘extract the very best performance from the men under 
: their command. 

: All these things the Army recognises. And to meet the 
need for new brainpower, immediate commissions are 
‘Offered to University graduates. Shortly after you are 
‘commissioned you will be in command of men. Already, 
; you are embarked on a fascinating and responsible career; 
already, you are enjoying the highly stimulating and 
/richly varied life of an officer in today’s new Army. 


INTERESTED? THEN WRITE TO: 


Major-General J. E. L. Morris, C.B.E., D.S.0., 
The War Office, M.P.1.(a), LL.N. London, 8.W.1 


YOUR DEGREE CAN EARN YOU AN 


IMMEDIATE COMMISSION 


IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
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TOURIST ORGANISATION 
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Suddenly I thought 
“One day his 


cake will have 
99 

13 candles | = 
“And then,”’ I thought, “he'll SS) 
be going to a public school. Or will he? 
I know which school I'd like him to go to. What 
I-don’t know is where the money will come from.” 
Sé I did the sensible thing ...1 started to pay those school bills now—by 


easy instalments, you might say—through a London Assurance Education Policy. 
For roughly £3 a month spread over these less expensive years, I'll get £100 a year 








coming in for five years from the time the boy’s thirteen—just when the school bills 
really get a bit much. 


And if 1 should die, my wife would get the money from The London Assurance, either as 
cash down or as income. That's another reason why I'm glad... 


I wrote to 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
bery goo people Lo ceal weth 


Head Office: | KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
To get our leaflet about THE EDUCATION POLICY simply write and ask for it. If 


you would also like information about Life Assurance generally, or Fire or Accident 
insurance, just say so. Address your letter to: PERSONAL ADVICE BUREAU (Room 87) 
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WHERE THE SUN IS WARM 
AND THE WELCOME WARMER 





LESS THAN FOUR HOURS AWAY BY AIR! 


And when you fly away to Greece you fly away to it all 
to a sunny. romantic land brimming with classical 
splendour. Whether you visit parts simple or sophisti- 
cated. Greece is always ready with something stirring- 
lv individual. Historic temples and theatres; new cities 
and hotels. You travel modern roads through ancient 
country. discover hospitable villages and people, deli- 
cious food and wine. 
You will be intrigued by islands like Rhodes, Crete or 
each with a character and charm entirely its 
own. You relax in a land that has bright, cloudless 
skies 300 days a year, a cool breeze, and the clear water 
of a tideless sea. You will be glad you accepted the 
challenge of Greece, because you will come home re- 
freshed and restored, infinitely rewarded. Comet 4B’s 
fly twice daily - Athens is less than four hours away 
from London Airport. 
Full details of flights. times and routes, lists of hotels 
andall facilities from GREEK NATIONAL TOURIST ORGANISA- 
TION, 195-197 Regent Street, London, and travel agents. 


Lesbos 





LONDON To ATHENS 


£84.1 2. 30 day (from April 1st) 


night tourist excursion return 
12 month tourist return £100.16.0 
ist class 12 month return £2133.13.0 


LONDON To CRETE 


£90.15.0 “seven sen 


night tourist excursion return 
12 month tourist return £106.19.0 
ist class 12 month return £2139.16.0 
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This time it’s a pullover... 


Sooner or later, Susie’s knitting has a habit of acquir- 
ing length without breadth, whatever the pattern. Just 
what it’s going to be at any given moment depends 
on the leaping imagination of its young creator. 
Knitted up or unravelled, that wool has been around 
for a long time. It has suffered in the cause of many 
a new project, but never, never has it suffered from 
moth. Because, like so much that is made of wool 





these days it is mothproofed with ‘Dielmoth’. 

More and more manufacturers of wool yarns. and 
fabrics are finding that wool and ‘Dielmoth’' go 
together to give that extra quality their customers now 
expect. If you are in the wool trade ask Shell about 
‘Dielmoth’. Write to the Information Officer, Industrial 
Chemicals Division, Shell Chemical Company 
Limited, 29-30 Old Burlington Street, London W.1 
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Shell Chemicals 
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Guildford Cathedral was consecrated, on May 17, in a televised ceremony, 
in the presence of the Queen, the Duke of Edinburgh, Princess Margaret 
and Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones. The consecration was performed by 
the Bishop of Guildford, Dr. G. E. Reindorp, and the sermon was preached 
by the retiring Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Fisher, who said that the 
essential meaning of a cathedral was that it was the bishop's church. He 


went on to say ‘‘ This Cathedral was conceived in pain and travail. It 
has come to birth in pain and travail. But it has been born.” Guildford 
Cathedral was designed by the architect Sir Edwin Maufe, and work was 
begun as far back as 1936, but was interrupted through the war. It 
occupies a commanding position on Stag Hill, and is of red brick, with tall 
narrow windows, and with an extremely wide nave. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Ilhustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as @ newspaper.) 








NGLAND is a small country, but a very 
Yet every year the area in 
which its beauty still remains inviolate becomes 
less and the proportion of it given over to almost 
unredeemed ugliness grows menacingly larger. 
This process has been continuing gradually ever 
since the start of the Industrial Revolution more 


beautiful one. 


than a century and a half ago; it has been 
immensely accelerated during my lifetime 
and particularly since the establishment of 
manhood suffrage at the end of the First 
World War. Since the end of the Second 
World War and despite, ironically enough, 
the passing of the various so-called Planning 
Acts, it has quickened still more. This may 
suggest that the English people as a whole 
have little appreciation of their country’s 
beauty and are indifferent to its destruction. 
This, I am afraid, may be partially true, 
and certainly is so in some measure, yet 
the fact remains that, whatever the 
overall economic advantages of such 
destruction, the people who in almost every 
case benefit most by the sacrifice of the 
country’s beauty are what are popularly 
called capitalists. The damage has been 
done by the enterprising man or firm who, 
in the expectation of profit—one generally 
realised—finds, or borrows, the capital 
to transform countryside and green field 
into suburb and factory. Indeed many, 
if not most, of the great mushroom fortunes 
of our supposedly egalitarian era have been 
made by this very process, one actually 
stimulated and hastened by the nation’s 
crazy fiscal system which, provided the 
appropriate legal formalities are observed, 
is capable of exempting—and frequently 
does exempt—the vast profits made by 
such outrages on the country’s permanent 
heritage of beauty from the penal taxation 
which falls on all steady creative production 
on the ground that such destruction 
constitutes “‘ capital appreciation.’’ But 
the question ought to be asked, capital 
appreciation for whom ? 

In an attempt to halt this wasting 
process National Parks were created by 
Parliament during the great flood of social 
legislation that made the middle ’forties 
of this century appear to many sanguine 
souls as the beginning of a new era of 
national creative endeavour and _ con- 
servation. Few who nursed such hopes 
at the end of the war can feel very sanguine 
about them to-day. The rate of destruction 
continues unchecked. One of the most 
disturbing factors of all has been the 
readiness of the Powers-that-be, national 
and local, to allow trespasses on the 
National Parks that were created to ensure 
that at any rate a few treasured corners 
of the England our fathers bequeathed 
to us should be left unsullied to our 
posterity. When I was a boy one of the 
country’s crowning glories was its southern 
coastline. Considering that well over a 
million Englishmen have since given their 
lives to defend the country against its 
enemies, the wanton and haphazard fate that 
during the same half century has befallen 
that coastline at the hand of private 
exploiters is a rather depressing com- 
mentary on both the competence and 
the good faith of those who have ruled 
Britain during that time. For those who rule 
a nation are trustees, not only for the living, 


but for the unborn, and if they waste or fail to 
protect its permanent heritage, they betray its 
future. A nation, Burke pointed out, is a partner- 
ship, not only between the living, but between the 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


living and those who have lived before them and 
those who have still to live. The representatives 
of the great families who, with their entailed estates, 
ruled England in the past were well aware of this. 
By and large, they transmitted to posterity an 


areas where they too often betrayed their trust, 


“OH, WHAT A WONDERFUL GREETING!” SIX-YEAR-OLD MISS WILLA WORSLEY 
LAUNCHES HERSELF INTO THE ARMS OF HER AUNT, MISS KATHARINE WORSLEY, 
WHOSE BRIDESMAID SHE IS TO BE ON JUNE 8. 

On May 17, Miss Katharine Worsley, who is to marry the Duke of Kent at York 
Minster on June 8, went to London Airport to meet her brother and his wife, 
coming from Canada, with their daughter Willa, who is to be one of the eight 
bridesmaids at the wedding at York Minster. There can be no doubt of its being 
a happy landing and a joyous greeting. 


was not only scrupulously preserved but enhanced. 
Every year a little more of our once lovely 


England whose beauty, except in the new industrial tion. 
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factory, hideous British or American War Depart- 
ment installations and prohibited areas, and ill- 
planned and monstrously ugly bungalow or caravan 
sites. The sum total of destruction done to an 
irreplaceable heritage already beggars a descrip- 
And all down the coast prospective profit- 
makers are looking for new sites to destroy and 


seeking the assistance of the statutory 
authorities to further their profitable—to 
themselves—projects. It is all very natural 
and human so far as the profit-makers are 
concerned— it is in the nature of us human 
beings to want to feather our nests—but it isa 
poor system of government that lets us do so 
when it involves the permanent destruction 
of anything so irreplaceable as the small 
fraction of what now remains of our un- 
spoilt southern coastline. The latest 
threat—a particularly horrifying one—is 
to Zennor, a coastal village set in superb 
cliff scenery in the Cornish National Park 
where it is proposed by projectors to open 
a tin-mine and create, with imported 
labour, a new industrial area. Zennor 
is probably the most famous, the least 
spoilt and the most naturally beautiful 
village in Cornwall. ‘‘ More than any other 
place I know,” a writer in a leading English 
newspaper has described it, ‘‘ Zennor is a 
magical place, magical in its granite 
sea-cliffs, its slopes of heather and gorse, 
its very name.’’* The threat to it, which is 
being made the subject of a Public Enquiry, 
seems, on the face of it, to have little 
justification, certainly of a local kind, for 
there is no unemployment in the neighbour- 
hood or among Cornish tin-miners as a 
whole, and a large majority of the local 
population, which is mainly agricultural, 
is strongly opposed to the proposal. Nor 
is the amount of tin that can be obtained 
from the mine very impressive. That the 
project may possibly benefit someone is 
true enough; that it will dislocate the lives, 
homes and economy of a strongly estab- 
lished local community and totally destroy 
a unique and particularly lovely piece of our 
country’s inheritance, loved by thousands 
of holidaymakers and nature-lovers, is 
quite certain. Isitworthit? Asa petition 
signed, by both residents and non-residents, 
puts it: 

The usual argument that this mine will 
provide employment has perhaps less force, 
in relation to any undertaking at Zennor 
than it would have in almost any other part 
of England. There is no unemployment 
problem in Zennor. Furthermore, it is very 
unlikely that Cornish labour could be attracted 
to a mine at Zennor, which would therefore 
be worked by a large proportion of foreign 
labour as is the case at Pendeen. Even a 
limited mine-working at Carnello would have a 
devasting effect on the amenities of Zennor if 
only because all roads leading to or from 
Zennor would become subject to hideous 
widening and disfigurement to accommodate 
the enormously increased lorry traffic the 
mine would create 

We are therefore resolutely opposed to any 
sort of mine being started here. We cannot 
believe that the County Planning Committee 
will allow the recent National Parks Commission 
order to be flouted in this way 

What cynical force is at work? Why should 
the most beautiful of Cornish villages be sacri- 
ficed ? We refuse to believe that the only 
exploitable mineral site in the whole of Cornwall 
is at Zennor. 


It is hard to see what answer there is to this 
strongly-felt objection. 





southern coastline is being whittled away and 
transformed into dreary expanses of concrete and 


* Daily Telegraph, Peter Simple, “ Way of the World,” 
May 11, 1961. 
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ah A SAFETY WINDSCREEN ; ARMY ENGINEERING ; 
A NEW LINER; AND OTHER ITEMS. 
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THE GLASS SLIPPER—A NEW CLASS OF GLASS FIBRE SAILING CRUISER, ONE OF THE LARGEST SHIPS EVER BUILT ON THE CLYDE AND DUE TO SAIL ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE IN JANUARY 1962: 
DESIGNED BY E G. VAN DE STADT AND THE TYLER BOAT COMPANY. TRANSVAAL CASTLE, A GREAT NEW 33,500-TON LINER OF THE UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
GLASS SLIPPER, POWERED BY A B.M.C. COMMODORE 6&2 B.H.P. DIESEL, Transvaal Castile, which will join the South African Mail Service of the Union-Castle Line, is described by her owners as 
IS ONE OF THE LARGEST RESIN/GLASS SLOOPS IN THE WORLD. an “hotel class’’ ship. Although passengers can choose from many different cabins, the amenities are o to all. The 
ship, which will carry 740 passengers, has some fine murals by Mr. Sidney Smith and Mr. Felix Kelly. 
a 
@ 
OVER TO AN ANGLE OF 48 DEGREES: TESTING A HEAVY TRACTOR FOR STABILITY AT THE 
MILITARY ENGINEERING EXPERIMENTAL ESTABLISHMENT. MAKE A BRIDGE 104 FT. WIDE. 
The Duke of Edinburgh was to visit on May 19 the Military Engineering Experi- 
mental Establishment (M.E.X.E.) at Christchurch, Hants. This is directed by 
Sir Donald Bailey after whom the Bailey —— is named. The Gillois mobile 
and amphibious unit is of French origin. 
@ 


A MODEL OF THE WEST CUMBERLAND HOSPITAL, WHITEHAVEN, THE FINAL STAGE OF WHICH HAS BEEN EXAMINING A NEW TYPE OF SAFETY GLASS FOR CAR WINDSCREENS: MR. ERNEST 

UNDERTAKEN BY JOHN LAING CONSTRUCTION LTD. MARPLES (EXTREME RIGHT) AT THE BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION. THE 
Buildings completed at the new 3 include iatric and geriatric blocks, offices and staff accom- “ MODIFIED ZONE” WINDSCREEN LEAVES VISION ALMOST UNIMPAIRED SHOULD THE 
modation. The final stage is due for by mid-1964. The architects of the new ital are Charles WINDSCREEN BECOME “FROSTED” BY A FLYING STONE. 


B. Pearson and Partners of Lancaster. ie completed hospital will have about 500 beds a staff of 700. 
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THE QUEEN AT A ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOL; AND OTHER ROYAL ITEMS. 














¢ 
BOWED HEADS AT A ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOL: THE QUEEN WITH THE RECTOR OF BEAUMONT COLLEGE, FATHER 
JOHN COSTIGAN, WHEN SHE VISITED THE SCHOOL ON MAY 15. TO CHEERS FROM THE BOYS THE RECTOR ANNOUNCED 
“ BY THE QUEEN'S COMMAND I AM TO GIVE YOU A WEEK’S HOLIDAY.” 
a 
WHERE THE DUKE OF KENT AND MISS KATHARINE WORSLEY WILL SPEND PART OF THEIR HONEYMOON: BIRKHALL, 
é AN EARLY 18TH-CENTURY HOUSE ON THE BALMORAL ESTATE. 
Birkhall is normally occupied by the Queen Mother, who has lent it to the Duke of Kent and his fiancée so that they 
THE DUCHESS OF KENT DURING AN INSPECTION AT THE ROYAL NAVAL = VU StAY aaa on Ay ‘7 
AIR STATION, LOSSIEMOUTH, MORAY, SCOTLAND, ON MAY 16, TALKING Queen and Prince Philip also 
TO THE ONLY WOMAN MEMBER OF THE AIR STATION BAND. SHE WORE stayed there for part of their 
THE UNIFORM OF THE CHIEF COMMANDANT OF THE W.R.N.S. honeymoon in 1947. 
~~ 
@ 
—— WITH MRS. PETER THORNEYCROFT: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, WEARING A 
NAMING THE NEW BROUGHTY FERRY LIFEBOAT THE ROBERT : THE DUCHESS OF KENT IN SCOTLAND ON BUCKET HAT OF YELLOW MARGUERITES, WATCHING A PARADE OF FASHION 
' MAY 15. SHE IS PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION. THE ROBERT REPLACES MODELS AT CELANESE HOUSE AFTER SHE HAD OPENED LONDON FASHION 
THE BOAT LOST IN THE DISASTER OF DECEMBER 8, 1960. WEEK. OVER 900 TRADE BUYERS HAD COME FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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HAVE a too vivid recollection of 
having inflicted upon long-suffering 
readers on several occasions an intro- 
duction somewhat on these lines: 
‘Now we swing round and the 
aircraft’s nose points across Pirzus 
to Athens. There surely is Hymettus, 
but where is the Acropolis? Ah, at 
last! Back to happiness after a far 
longer break than has ever occurred between my 
former visits.”” I shall not do it this time to the 
extent of the first two paragraphs, but this is what 
I felt three days ago. For months while recovering 
from a long and trying illness, I had been looking 
to this moment of restoration and peace. The dear 
old Hétel Grande Bretagne again answers to that 
title and the telephone girls answering a call 
no longer qualify it with “ Petit Palais—H6tel 
Grande Bretagne.” 


This year I was to have the additional pleasure 
of showing the country to my wife, who had never 
before visited it, and of including in the sights one 
I had myself never seen in six 
previous trips, one of the most 
famous of the Grecian scenes, the 
island of Corfu, where we shall stay 
a night or two. Half of our visit 
of a fortnight will be filled by a 
week’s cruise in the A2gean, which 
varies very little because the 
number of islands from which water 
can be drawn is so limited and the 
capacity of passengers for baths 
when the thermometer climbs into 
the 80’s so unlimited. I suppose the 
tiny Delos must always take pride 
of place for its association with the 
Gods and the Myrmidon Achilles. 
(Myrmidon is to-day a pejorative, 
but it means no more than dweller in 
Delos and Achilles was a Myrmidon 
just as much as any of his followers.) 
Rhodes I need hardly mention, and 
this part I could wish were longer. 
I have never got further than a few 
hours’ drive southward from the 
city and this will again be my fate. 
Patmos has a special appeal even 
to a sceptic as thorough as I am 
because it brings so very close to us 
the vision of the Saint as the 
Revelation came upon him. 


In many ways I find Greece 
radically changed, Athens in parti- 
cular. The rebuilding has been 
phenomenal, the road-making still 
more so. Several times on my 
drives I have, to make conversation, 
said I recalled this scene or that, to 
receive the disconcerting reply: 
“You don’t. This road was not in 
existence two years ago.’’ On the 
building side I have revised some 
pedantic nonsense too often paraded 
on this page, to the effect that it 
was all very well, but Athens, her 
antiquities apart, had become a 
city like any other, in some respects 
even rather dull, but there my wife 
has pointed out my error. She fell 
within a couple of days under the 
spell of modern Athens and was 
charmed by it. She rightly asserted 
that it was gracious and appealing. 


Greece has fulfilled under her 
Prime Minister Karamanlis many 
of the highest of her aspirations. 
He has transformed her financial 
prosperity and brought to her indus- 
trious people such happiness and 
stability as they have not known in 
modern times. Her tourist industry 
has grown at a pace truly astound- 
ing on the basis of his hotels of all 
grades, but with heavy emphasis on hétels de luxe, 
especially in the capital, and of his roads. The 
export of fruits has become enormous. Tobacco is 
holding its own, but unhappily only just, because 
the world’s taste has veered away from the 
admirable eastern blends, but the German trade 
has been largely restored. 


In the past twelve months, however, a new 
spectre has appeared on the financial horizon, 
severely threatening both exports and imports and 
amounting to a problem of the highest magnitude. 
It is being tackled with skill and energy and with 
the full backing of the United States. After his visit 
to our own shores the Prime Minister crossed the 
Atlantic and at the time of writing has been back 
again only a week. In the States this topic was 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


HELLAS ONCE MORE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


foremost m the minds of all, from the lowest grades 
up to the top, where he had an interview with the 
President, whose enthusiasm for and trust in 
Greece have been as much to the fore as those 
of General Eisenhower. We can be confident that 
the ill can and will be cured, but this will not be a 
quick matter or an easy one; indeed, things will 
be worse before they are better. Bad as the situation 
is, it does not compare with past trials of the sort 
since Greece was liberated from Turkish rule. 


The Cyprus crisis has ended and has brought 
Archbishop Makarios the reputation of-a great 
statesman. The friendship between Greece and her 
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ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS, PRESIDENT AND ETHNARCH OF CYPRUS, WHO HAS OFFERED A LARGE 
REWARD FOR THE DISCOVERY OF THE MURDERER OF A YOUNG ENGLISHMAN IN KYRENIA: 


A PORTRAIT FROM THE LIFE BY STEPHEN WARD. 


After a young British architect, Mr. Peter Gray, was shot dead by an unknown gunman in 
Kyrenia on May 12, Archbishop Makarios, President of Cyprus, offered a reward of £20,000 for 
any information which could lead to the discovery of the murderer. 
the murder as ‘a horrible crime.” 


oldest friend Britain has been restored, while that 
with her oldest enemy Turkey has become as warm 
as in the time of Mustapha Kemal. The prosperity 
of this former Greek colony and of the minority 
representing its Turkish conquerors seems assured. 
There were sins on all three sides—Britain, Turkey 
and Greece—but there is no reason to retract the 
argument so often repeated in The Illustrated 
London News, that Greece was, throughout, the 
least to blame and that Papagos and Karamanlis 
have from first to last taken the most statesmanlike 
line. May this be so. 


Meanwhile, however, another Greek community 
has entered a parlous phase, the calamity of which 
I realised only partly and which I have never fully 
set out. It is thatof Egypt. In all the exchanges 
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between Mr. Karamanlis and President 
Nasser it has been emphasised that the 
former was anxious about this colony’s 
future and that the latter met his 
advances in the friendliest way. 
Greece and Egypt are indeed closely 
bound together. 


In the aircraft we found ourselves 
from London to Athens seated beside a typical 
Alexandrine Greek business man, charming, soft- 
voiced, good-looking, and immaculately turned 
out, who told us a story which appeared to us 
altogether shocking and looks no less so on re- 
flection. It was, in brief, that the Greek com- 
munity in Egypt had been disappearing, that from 
a maximum of 140,000 it had dropped to something 
approaching a third and that this process was in 
his view likely to be completed within the next 
few years. This was indeed staggering. We were 
well aware, of course, that the decline was grave, 
as also that it is by no means exclusively the result 
of the Anglo-French operations in the Suez Canal. 

The Second World War set it in 

sy Nae motion and the immediate reactions 
of Egypt, including fighting in the 

Canal Zone beside which that of 

4 the Suez venture was the merest 
trifle, pushed it along. No wonder 
Mr. Karamanlis goes to those inter- 
views with Nasser with ‘‘ the future 
interests of the Greeks in Egypt 
very much in his heart,” as the 
newspapers say on each occasion. 


There is, of course, one feature 
of this tragedy which removes it 
from, say, that of Kenya and places 
it in a category entirely different: 
there is no lack of buyers with long 
purses ready to buy at market 
prices, and these, though naturally 
somewhat depressed, are not 
seriously so. The tragedy lies in 
the uprooting. Each family has to 
think first of the state of the bread- 
winner’s business, secondly, of the 
hostility of sections of the Egyptian 
population, and thirdly of the sort of 
life which it desires its children 
should live. And let us remember 
that, though so much is written 
about the prosperity of the Greeks 
in Egypt, though it is correctly 
stated that they are a rich people, 
at the bottom layers are many 
thousands who make a very modest 
living in avocations such as that of 
petty clerk. Our neighbour in the 
aircraft told us that he was one of 
those who had decided to return to 
Greece in the near future and that 
he would have to start life all 
over again. 


From our present point of view 
the effects in Egypt are beside the 
point, but may be worth a word or 
two in passing. In Egypt they are 
likely to be very bad indeed because 
the Greeks have established them- 
selves where they are now by their 
efficiency. It is true that, when in 
the past, as in the matter of running 
the Canal, we have prophesied 
disaster, our forebodings have been 
belied. There is here, however, 
another factor more important than 
efficiency: honesty. There ° the 
Greeks have a virtual monopoly. 


Every witness bears tribute to 
them in this respect, not least the 


The Archbishop described Senes we ich may 

Condemnation of the crime has been universal throughout tiny British’ colony whic y 

the Cypriot Press. Captain Falls speaks of the Archbishop's statesmanship in his article. 
Drawn from the life by Stephen Ward, at a sitting specially granted to “The Iustrated London News.” 


now be said to have disappeared. 
If I have appeared to make more 
of the matter than it seems to 
readers to warrant I can say in excuse only 
that I had not realised its scope and significance 
before, that the full story came as a shock, and 
that I trust the emotionalism evoked will be 
pardoned. Greece will in a short time shake off 
the merely financial effects of the business, but for 
individual families they may last from ten or 
twenty years to five or six generations. All this 
may have been made more depressing because 
much of it has been written in heavy rain, which 
in Greece in May is rather like a snow shower in 
the Channel Islands in June; in fact in six visits 
I have seen about the same number of showers 
and only one of them has lasted more than a 
couple of hours. So I wind up, still at the very 
start of my programme and eagerly looking 
forward to it. 
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PARIS. DURING THE $2-HOUR RAILWAY STRIKE THROUGHOUT FRANCE: A TRAFFIC JAM 
OF ENORMOUS PROPORTIONS IN THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE. 
There was an almost complete to the French railway unions’ call for a strike from 
4 a.m. on May 18 to 12 noon on y 19. Paris was especially hard hit as the Metro and bus 
workers also came out. 


SWITZERLAND. 
NOT THE OPENING 
MEETING OF IBEX- 
RACING IN THE ALPS— 
BUT THE RELEASE OF 
FOUR IBEXES ON THE 
MATTALP, MOUNT 

PILATUS. 

Four ibexes, three 
males and one female, 
were recently set free 
on the Mattalp at 
about 5700 ft. in the 
Mount Pilatus area. 
The animals are the 
ift of the Grisons 
ton; and it is 
hoped that they will 
acclimatise them- 
selves to this new 
region. They were 
brought to their new 
home by means of 
the Pilatus mountain 


SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA. 
THE NEWLY-COM- 
PLETED KYLE DAM, 
NEAR FORT VICTORIA, 
WHICH WAS OFFICI- 
ALLY INAUGURATED 
BY SIR EDGAR WHITE- 
HEAD ON MAY 6. IT 
HAS CREATED A LAKE 
OF 40 SQUARE MILES 
AND IT WILL SERVE 
TO IRRIGATE SUGAR 
| AND CITRUS ESTATES 
{ IN THE MTILIKWE 
\ 
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ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. LEAVING ON HER LAST VOYAGE: THE P. & O. LINER MOSCOW. A NEW EXPERIENCE FOR THE RUSSIAN CAPITAL: THE PIPES OF THE ARGYLL" 
STRATHAIRD FLYING THE SIGNAL “LAST VOYAGE. GOODBYE.” AND SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS REHEARSE IN SOKOLNIKI PARK. 
On May 24 P. & O. Lines announced that Strathaird, 22,568 tons, will be withdrawn from The formal opening of the British Fair in the Sokolniki Park was Sees & May 19, 
service when she returns from Australia on June 18. She is thirty years old and did seven the opening ceremony to be performed by Mr. Maudling, Presidegt of the of Trade. 
years’ service as a wartime troopship. Her place will be taken by Canberra. It is believed to be the first time the pipes have been played in Moscow. 


LCCC ALAN 


) seen 
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GROTON, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. A U.S. SUBMARINE TRANSFERRED TO THE 
ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY: THE HANDING OVER OF BURRFISH. 


RN S.A. ACONVAIR 990 JET AIRLINER WHICH IS SAID TO HAVE Canadian sailors are seen here at the ceremony on May 12 at which the former 
ecashcsectiie ae ae y PER CENT. OF oun aguas OF SOUND. U.S. submarine Durfish was handed ever to the Revel — 7 


It was announced by the Convair Division of the General Dynamics Corporation on May 15 that 1800-ton submarine was renamed H.M.C.S. Grilse. = 


this jet airliner had reached an air speed of 675 m.p.h.—faster than any other passenger transport 
in the world. It will be introduced commercially at the end of the year. 


i 
, 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. THE OPENING SESSION OF THE LAOS CONFERENCE ON MAY 16 WHICH BEGAN 
WITH A SPEECH BY PRINCE NORODOM SIHANOUK, THE CAMBODIAN LEADER. 

Mr. Gromyko, the Russian 
a Foreign » put for- 
‘Sooke BER: ward a peace plan for Laos 
: | So cle tein a 
on 
£2" i > of Lasiien 
Prince Boun 
Oum’s representatives have 
refused to attend the con- 

ference though Pathet Lao ATLANTIC OCEAN. ONE OF THE FINEST AND FASTEST YACHTS 

and neutralist delegates are BUILT IN SOUTH AFRICA: THE OCEAN-RACING KETCH STORMVOGEL 

SAILING FOR AMSTERDAM AND COWES. AMONG THE RACES IN WHICH 

SHE WILL TAKE PART IS THE FASTNET. 


yd 
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VIRGINIA, U.S.A. A PORTRAIT WITH TRANSATLANTIC CONNECTIONS: VICE-ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES 

L. G. EVANS, DEPUTY S\')PREME ALLIED COMMANDER ATLANTIC, UNVEILING A PORTRAIT OF SIR THOMAS 

, \elend of Borkums and more ‘han of an SMYTHE, FIRST TREASURER OF THE VIRGINIA COMPANY OF LONDON, ON JAMESTOWN DAY. THE PORTRAIT 
WAS PRESENTED BY THE SKINNERS’ COMPANY OF LONDON TO THE JAMESTOWN FOUNDATION. 
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INNSBRUCK, AUSTRIA. WHERE THE 1964 WINTER OLYMPIC GAMES WILL BE HELD: 


meeting places, ski-lifts, etc., indicated on the pho ote special are:(atInnsbruck) | RSLD, Giant Slalom, women; ALHR, 
Special ski-jumping, | ALH, Downhill, men; BuR, Bobsleigh and Toboggan Run; (At Seefeld) : LL, Distance 
Ski-run and Biathlon; KSP, Nordic Combination; Lifts: i. Hoadlift; 2. Pleissenlift; 


The courses, 


ES, Ice Stadium and Tivoli Station; M, Figure-skating rink 
Bergisel; OD, Olympic village; U, University, Press Centre; OK, organising committee. 


(At Lizum): 


1961 


4 


A 


Seefeld, 1200 m 


SLH, Slalom, 
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men; SLD, Slalom, women; RSLH, Giant Slalom, men; ‘ 3. Birgitzkoplift; 4. Patscherkofelbahn (railway); 5. Nordkettenbahn. 


A VIEW OF INNSBRUCK AND ITS SURROUNDINGS, SHOWING THE VARIOUS COURSES. “\ 
‘ 
Downhill, men; ALD, Downhill, women. (AtIgis): {| 
' 
; 
} 
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ROCKAWAY BEACH, NEW YORK. AN UNREASONABLE CONCESSION TO ROAD WIDEN- 
ING ?: A HOUSE WHICH HAS BEEN CUT IN HALF SO THAT THE OCEAN FRONT PARKWAY COULD 
BE WIDENED. THE OCCUPANTS OF THIS DEPLETED HOUSE WERE PRESUMABLY GIVEN DUE 


WARNING OF THE COMING DIVISION. 





(Right.) 


BIRKIKARA, 
MALTA. 
HOSES IN USE TO COOL 
HOT FEELINGS: POLICE 
DEALING WITHANGRY }{ 
PEOPLE STONING } 
A BUS CONTAINING 


LABOUR 


SPEAKERS. 


Police were 


to deal with a clash, 


on May 14, 
su porters 
Mintoff’s 


Labour Party, who 
were holding a public 
meeting in the town, 
and the opposition set 
up by church organi- 
sations, including 


Catholic Ac 
Society of 


Doctrine and the 
Young Christian 


Workers’ 


ment. During the 
Labour meeting the 
demonstrators jeered 
and drowned the 
voices of the Labour 


speakers. 


of the buses were 
smashed. 


a 


: 
Yi 


PARTY 


called in 


between 
of Mr. 
Malta 


tion, the 
Christian 


Move- 


Windows 





oe. RP rs 


DOVER, DELAWARE, U.S.A. RIPPED OPEN AFTER A COLLISION: THE TANKER 


NORSECOT WHOSE ENTIRE PORT SIDE BOW WAS BARED AFTER COLLIDING WITH 


THE FREIGHTER PRESIDENT HARRISON ON THE DELAWARE RIVER IN THICK {| 
FOG. NO INJURIES WERE REPORTED FROM EITHER SHIP. 
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? 
! COLOMBO. GUILTY OF CONSPIRING TO MURDER MR. BANDARANAIKE: CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. MEMBERS OF THE BLACK SASH PROTESTING OUTSIDE THE PARLIAMENT } 


i BUDDHARAKKITA THERO, A BUDDHIST PRIEST, WHO, WITH HOUSE AGAINST THE GENERAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL, DESCRIBED ON THEIR PLACARDS AS MAKING “FURTHER j 
} H. JAYEWARDENA, AND A MONK, SOMA RAMA THERO, THE ACTUAL INROADS ON PERSONAL LIBERTY.” THE BLACK SASH IS AN ANTI-APARTHEID ORGANISATION. N 


MURDERER, WAS SENTENCED TO DEATH. i 
JBM tan aneatastmstanntane mat - Se a 
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\ 
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ISTANBUL, TURKEY. PROTESTING AGAINST ANTI-REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT \ 
ACTIVITIES: STUDENTS WITH FLAGS AND PORTRAIT OF KEMAL ATATURK. ; 
Nearly a hundred arrests were made in Turkey by martial law authorities and security \ 
police. The prisoners are char; with preparing an armed uprising. It was claimed i 
they were supporters of the deposed Mr. Menderes’ Democratic Party. } 












SALAMIS, CYPRUS. THE BRITISH ARMY GIVES A HELPING HAND TO THE cyPRUS 
ANTIQUITIES DEPARTMENT: ROYAL ENGINEERS ERECTING SOME ROMAN COLUMNS. 
A unit of Royal Engineers, based at Famagusta, have been helping to remount some 
columns which formed part of the Roman gymnasium at Salamis. The columns weigh 
about 16 tons each and were discovered during recent excavations. 


\ J 
(a = 3 ——- 

















— ; . AS 
{— ANNISTON, ALABAMA, U.S.A. A BUS ON FIRE—THE RESULT OF RACIAL CONFLICTS: SICILY. A FAMOUS VOLCANO ACTIVE: MOUNT ETNA IN ERUPTION. IN THE RIGHT FORE- * 


STATE HIGHWAY PATROLMEN STANDING GUARD AFTER A BUS CARRYING NEGRO DEMON- GROUND IS THE CHURCH OF ZAFFERANNA ETNA. ALTHOUGH LAVA WAS SLIDING DOWN THE 
{ STRATORS AGAINST SEGREGATION AT BUS STATIONS WAS SET ON FIRE BY A WHITE MOB. NORTH-EASTERN SLOPE, THERE WAS NO IMMEDIATE DANGER. 
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An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


i is well that at the moment when Portugal is 

being reviled in so many quarters for her 
colonial policy—indeed for having any colonies 
at all—this account of the debt which the modern 
world owes to her for opening the age of discovery 
should make its appearance. As the author very 
rightly says, Prince Henry the Navigator set in 
motion ‘‘ four hundred years of European coloniza- 
tion—a process that has been decried in our own 
time, but without which vast regions of the globe 
might still be in a state of barbarism.” 


Like a great many pioneers Prince Henry 
would not appear to have been personally very 
attractive, quite apart from the fact that he wore 
a hair shirt next to his skin. Marshal 
Lyautey once said of him that he com- 
bined the disinterestedness of the scientist 
with the austerity of a saint, upon which 
Mr. Bradford appositely comments: 


Such men are admired but not loved. 
Human beings tend to make their heroes out 
of men in whom they can see reflected not 
only their own potentialities but also their 
own weaknesses. In his own lifetime, though, 
his talents were so conspicuous that no one 
could ignore them 


There was a good deal of that enig- 
matic figure his grandfather, John of 
Gaunt, in his character: he was a divided 
personality—‘‘a Janus with one face 
looking into the medieval past and the 
other into the new age of scientific 
thought.”” Until the publication of this 
excellent book his real nature has hardly 
been understood outside his own country; 
the English idea of a sailor-prince and a 
swashbuckling adventurer is as far from 
the truth as the burly bearded statue at 
Belem or the bloated death-mask at 
Batalha. In actual fact, Prince Henry was 
a scientist and a good deal of a recluse, 
and was no more adventurous and swash- 
buckling than was the legendary 


Old lady of Portugal 
Whose ideas were excessively nautical; 
Who climbed up a tree 
To examine the sea, 
But vowed she would never leave Portugal. 


He did not navigate himself, but he 
inspired others to do so. 


In 1415, at the age of twenty-one, he 
played a decisive part in the capture of 
Ceuta, and this set the note for the rest 
of his career; Portugal’s subsequent 
development from an agricultural into a 
maritime nation was entirely his handi- 
work. At first, true child of the Middle 
Ages that he was, he pinned his faith to 
the legend of Prester John and the pious 
fairy-tale that the Paradise of the Bible 
still existed somewhere in the remote 
wastelands of the earth. The prodigious 
treasure which fell into Portuguese hands 
after the capture of Ceuta seems to have 
created in him the wish to reach the lands 
of its origin, and it was in keeping with 
the mentality of his age that this desire 
automatically conjured up the shadowy figure of 
the legendary priest-king. Political conditions 
ruled out any possibility of reaching him by way 
of the Nile and the Red Sea, for the Moslem “ iron 
curtain”’ had long rendered the eastern route 
impassable. An organised advance along the 
caravan tracks of the Sahara seemed, according 
to the reports which Prince Henry received, to 
offer equally little prospect of success since the 
casualties in men and animals were likely to be 
crippling. In these circumstances there was no 
alternative but to reconnoitre the third way, that 
is to say out on to the sea and along the coasts of 
Africa to the South, and that was the route which 
the caravels accordingly took. 


Prince Henry died in 1460, and much had 
been accomplished by then although the route to 
the Indies had not been discovered. Cape Bojador 
was no longer regarded as the southerly limit of 
the world, for the caravels were beginning to nose 
their way into the Bight of Benin, while Madeira 
and the Azores were as Portuguese as the Algarves 


The illustration from the book “ Southward the Caravels,”’ is reproduced by 
utchinson. 


themselves. A trail had been blazed which before 
the end of the century was to take Vasco da 
Gama round the Cape of Good Hope and Columbus 
across the Atlantic. In addition the Prince had 
become a good deal of a legend far beyond the 
frontiers of Portugal, and this attracted many an 
adventurous spirit to try his fortunes on the sea. 
For example a contemporary chronicler tells us 
that a lion was brought back from one expedition, 
and was given to the Prince “‘ who afterward sent 
it to a place called Galway, as a gift for one of his 
followers who lived in that country, for it was 
known that such an animal had never been seen 
there.” This one may well believe, and the 
appearance of the King of Beasts in Connanght 





PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR, THE INSPIRER OF THE GREAT PORTUGUESE 
JOURNEYS DOWN THE COAST OF AFRICA WHICH LED TO THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
ROUTE TO INDIA: A DETAIL FROM THE PAINTING BY NUNO GONCALVES IN THE 
MUSEUM OF ANCIENT ART, LISBON. 
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in the middle 
of the 15th 
century must 
have created a 
sensation. Yet 
it was just this 
sort of thing 
that made the 
voyages of dis- 
covery real to 
the ordinary 
man, and_ this 
particular lion 
may have had 








THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: MR. ERNLE BRADFORD. 
Mr, Ernie Bradford was born in 
Norfolk in 1922 and was educated at 
Uppingham School. During the last 
war he served in the Royal Navy, 
aboard destroyers in the Mediter- 
ranean and on Russian convoys. He 


something to do Written three other Game 
with regular broadcaster. 
the fact 


that there was a sailor from Galway in 
the ship’s company of Columbus. on his 
first voyage. 


Unfortunately there was another 
side to the picture, and it was that 
these expeditions led to the introduction 
of Negro slavery. The original captives 
of the Portuguese were natives of 
northern Senegal, and in these early 
days their treatment was humane. 


Distributed like slaves, they were not 
treated as such, for none of them was 
ever chained. They were treated with 
kindness, were taught trades, and inter- 
married with the Portuguese. Within a 
generation they were regarded as little or no 
different from any Portuguese nt. Har- 
rowing though the description of the capture 
and disposal at Lagos is, it is important to 
bear in mind how different was their fate from 
that of later generations in Africa who were 
sold to slavers for the plantations of the 
West Indies and America. 


The importation of these Negroes 
was closely connected with the acute 
problem of Portuguese manpower. The 
population of the country was in any 
event small, and it had been drained in the 
wars to maintain its independence against 
Castille; the occupation of Ceuta was a 
further liability from this point of view, 
there had also been heavy losses in a 
campaign to conquer Tangier which had 
ended in disaster, and there was to be 
taken into account the colonisation of - 
the Atlantic islands which had recently 
been discovered. In these circumstances 
there was a good deal to be said for the 
Negro immigrants, especially as they were 
found to be “less inclined to lewdness”’ 
than the North Africans with whom 
the Portuguese had hitherto come in 
contact. e solution, if it can be called 
such, was, however, merely temporary, 
for when Brazil was added to Portugal’s 
other commitments the burden proved 
excessive. 





Messrs, Hi 
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912, Nell Gwynn House, 
S.W.3 
April 6, 1961 
Sir, 

I have been commissioned by Messrs. 
Hutchinson to write the biography of the 
¢ late Sir John Squire, in which task I am 

receiving the active help of his family and 
4 literary executor. 

y If any of your readers, numbers of whom 
4 will remember his literary criticisms which 
appeared weekly for so many years in “‘ The 
Illustrated London News,” have any letters 
of his which they would be kind enough to 
lend me, I can assure them that the letters 
will be treated with the greatest care and 
promptly returned. I should welcome even 
more personal reminiscences from his many 
friends and large circle of acquaintances. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

PATRICK HOWGARTH. 
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ry of the p blishers, 


If ever there was a man who dedicated 
himself to a single purpose from the cradle to the 
grave that man was Prince Henry the Navigator. 
In other fields than the stimulation of exploration 
and discovery his touch was far from sure. Had 
he not been controlled by his father, the wise 
John I, he would have come into conflict with 
Castille over Gibraltar and the Canary Islands; 
he was almost wholly responsible for the Tangier 
catastrophe; and when from time to time the 
domestic political scene became troubled he gave 
the impression of not being fully aware of what 
was at stake: in his own sphere, however, he 
was supreme, and he usually had the sense to 
stick to it. 


Mr. Bradford has given us a fine book, and it 
is rendered at once more valuable and more 
interesting by the extent to which he has drawn 
upon his own personal knowledge of the sea and 
its ways: the reader’s only regret is likely to be 
that he was clearly unable to persuade his pub- 
lishers to have the work adequately mapped. 





*“ Southward the Caravels: The Story of Henry the 
Navigator.” By Ernle Bradford. One Illustration. 
(Hutchinson; 25s.) 
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ARCH HOLOGICAL SECTION NO. 2053. 








WHERE POLITICAL STABILITY BROUGHT PERIODIC 
FERTILITY OVER FOUR THOUSAND YEARS: WATER 
CONSERVATION METHODS REVEALED IN THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION OF THE NEGEV—PART I. 


By NELSON GLUECK, President, Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati and formerly 
Director, American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem. 


(Photographic sources as follows: Figs. 2, 4-6, 8-10, 12, 13—Hebrew Union College ; Fig. 3—Israeli Air Force; Fig. 7 
S. J. Schweig; Fig. 11—Nelson Glueck.) 


UR archzological explorations of the Negev 

have shown that there existed a whole series 

of civilisations in this southern half of Israel, 

separated from one another by extended gaps in 
time. These ex- 





plorations have 
been carried on 
since 1952, for 
several months 
each year. Despite 
the difficulties of 
climate and soil 
that had to be 
contended with, 
all of these civili- 
sations were 
based on agricul- 
ture and animal 
husbandry, and to 
a greater or lesser 
degree on trade jj 
and industry. | 

The strategic 


MEDITERRANEAN 










grain, as still occurs in some modern villages in 
Basutoland.* 

Believing as we do in the correctness of the 
historical memories of the Biblical stories dealing 
with Abraham in 
the Negev, we 
think that they 
must be placed 
within that 
period. In other 
words, the time of 
Abraham cannot, 
according to this 
explanation, be 
placed after the 
1gth century B.c. 
There was no 
civilisation what- 
soever in the 
Negev after that 
until almost 
another millen- 


tra , 
OMsan OF \ nium had rolled 


Suez \ } 
position of the Mene‘iyeh ig J! JORDAN \f around. There 
Negev, between (Timnah) “ Ezion+ Geber | was none for 
Canaan, Egypt i Eilat ye Aqabah about a_ millen- 
and Arabia, lent | SINA\ i Kine - nium before the 


it, from earliest 
times on, an im- 
portance which 
transcended its 
poverty in good 
water and soil 
(Fig. 1). The j} 
routes of travel /: 
through it, 
followed by 
Sinuhe, Abra- 
ham, the People jj sta 
of the Exodus, the || i> 


PENINSULA 








forces of Solomon, jj Kilometers 
the Queen of ,; 
Sheba, the army iL ne | 





- ' 21st century B.c. 

' The gap following 
the destruction of 
the Middle Bronze 
I civilisation in 
Sinai and the 
; Negev and else- 
j. where in the 19th 








and engineers of 
Uzziah, the cara- 
vaneers bringing 
the incense of 
Arabia and Somaliland to inland emporia and 
Mediterranean ports in the Fertile Crescent, 
attracted settlements, strongholds and agricultural 
undertakings during many millennia. 

These historical periods were marked by no 
major permanent climatic changes, despite gener- 
ally-held opinion. Indeed, it can be demonstrated 
that no climatic changes of drastic nature occurred 
at least in that part of the world during approxi- 
mately the last 10,000 years. 

There was definitive evidence of a Late Chalco- 
lithic civilisation in the North and Central Negev. 
We are indebted to Perrot and Dothan for their 
excellent work in the excavation of sites belonging 
to this period immediately outside of Beersheba.! 
We have discovered surface remains of other sites 
of this period both in the North and Central Negev 
and take it for granted that still others will be 
discovered in the Wadi Arabah. All these sites 
were marked by distinctive Chalcolithic pottery, 
which was related to the wares of the Chalcolithic 
centre of Teleilat Ghassul at the north-east end of 
the Dead Sea. 

For almost a thousand years after the dis- 
appearance of this Chalcolithic civilisation in the 
Negev, the land lay waste and fallow. The next 
civilisation which manifested itself there in a very 
extensive and intensive fashion was that of the 
Middle Bronze I period, which can be dated 
approximately between the 21st and 19th centuries 
B.c. It was largely an agricultural civilisation, 
characterised mainly by “‘ beehive ” types of stone 
houses, located often on the slopes of hills above 
cultivable stretches of ground. It made use of a 
type of pottery which is largely indistinguishable 
from that employed in this period elsewhere in the 
ancient Near East. ‘‘ Cupmarks ”’ or “‘ cupholes ”’ 
of conical-shaped depressions in the limestone 
were found on many of these sites. We are con- 
vinced that they were used for the grinding of 


FIG. 1. A MAP SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE NEGEV AND ITS RELATION 
TO ISRAEL, JORDAN, ARABIA AND EGYPT; AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE AS 
REGARDS THE MOVEMENTS OF ANCIENT PEOPLES AND TRADE. 


century B.c. lasted in the 
Negev until the beginning of 
the roth century B.c. A 
steadily increasing amount of 
archzological evidence ob- 
tained by others, in addition 
to myself, makes me believe 
ever more firmly in the validity 
of properly understood his- 
torical memory in the Bible. 
William F. Albright and the 
writer have shown that the 
historical memories underly- 
ing the account of the Wars 
of the Kings in Genesis 14 
can be archzologically sub- 
stantiated. 

It was not till the time of 
Solomon that the military and civil authority of 
Judah was strong enough to incorporate the Negev 
tightly within the structure of its kingdom. The 
length and width of the Negev were criss-crossed 
with roads marked by fortresses, villages, way- 
stations and watertight cisterns. The latter were 
not known to be in existence before the Iron Age, 
so far as our present knowledge goes. Travel and 
trade flourished. Industry developed in connec- 
tion with the intensive exploitation of the copper 
mines in the Wadi Arabah, which we rediscovered 
many years ago and which we were able to date 
to Solomon’s time and later, primarily as a result 
of the identification of the surface pottery finds on 
them.* The industrial development and burgeon- 
ing of trade with foreign countries were demon- 
strated through the construction by Solomon’s 
men of the port, city and copper-refining centre of 
Ezion-geber, which we excavated, and by the great 
expansion of foreign trade by sea and by land.* 

The trade relations with Arabia were drama- 
tised by the account of the Queen of Sheba’s 





FIG. 2. WATER IN THE DESERT: A NABATAZAN CISTERN 
STILL HOLDING WATER, IN WADI RAMALIYEH (ABDA). 
THE PILLAR SUPPORTING THE ROOF CONTAINS A 
“ DHUSHARA " ORNICHE. DHUSHARA WAS THE PRINCIPAL 
GOD OF THE NABATAZANS AND IS USUALLY FOUND IN 
THE SHAPE OF AN UNHEWN FOUR-CORNERED STONE. 


summit meeting with King Solomon in Jerusalem. 
The south-western boundary of Egypt extended 
to the River of Egypt (the Wadi el-Arish) 
(Joshua 15: 4, 47; Numbers 34: 4, 5). The seden- 
tary, agricultural settlement of the Negev flourished 
during the period of the Judzan kingdom from the 
time of Solomon on. First of all, public security 
was established through the construction of forts 
and the stationing of troops and the development 
of complex systems of communications. Villages 
flourished under the protection of hilltop fortresses 
and agriculture was widely practised. 

An intricate system of terracing of the dry 
stream beds to capture and retain the waters of 
the winter and spring freshets spread throughout 
the entire land, being known and utilised also, to 
be sure, in Judah proper. The Judzans practised 
the art of terracing much more intensively than 
any of their predecessors, but it was not new with 
them. Above all, they dotted the Negev with 
watertight cisterns, enabling villages and flocks and 
herds to exist where none had previously been 
able to exist except during the brief and irregular 
intervals of rainy seasons. The accounts of 
Uzziah’s activities in the Negev (II Chronicles 
26:10) reflect a revitalisation of settlement and 
trade there after the first flush of efflorescence 
occasioned by Solomon’s strength and organising 
genius had passed. 

During the Iron II (10th to 6th centuries B.c.) 
period of occupation of the Negev, some types of 
pottery were employed there that are common in 
Judah proper, in addition to coarse hand-made 
wares, with which we first became familiar from 
our excavations of Ezion-geber: Elath, and which 
may be called the pottery of the Kenites and the 
Rechabites. 

The archzological data or lack of them for the 
Iron I (13th to the end of the 11th centuries B.c.) 
period in the Negev, preceding the Iron II period, 
commencing with Solomon, make it plain why 
the people of the Exodus could move at will 
through the Negev when en route from Kadesh- 
barnea to Transjordan. The power of Canaan 
during Middle Bronze II (19th to 16th centuries 
B.c.), Late Bronze (16th to 13th centuries B.c.) and 
Iron I was not sufficient to penetrate into the 
Negev, with the result that from the end of, 
Middle Bronze I 
(19th century B.c. to 
the beginning of Iron 
II (roth century B.c.) 
no sedentary civilisa- 
tion developed there, 
capable of building 
and maintaining for- 
tresses and positions 
of strength, enabling 
them to control the 
movements of 
nomads or semi- 
nomads throughout 
the land. There was 
no central political 
authority in exist- 
ence in the Negev 
from about the 
middle of the roth 
century to the 
beginning of the roth 
century B.c. which 
could have prevented 
the Israelites or any 
other group from 
moving about freely 
there or in Sinai, for 
that matter, during 
that period. 

Our previous archzological exploration of 
Transjordan revealed, however, that such was not 
the case when the Israelites attempted to pass 
through it on the way to the [Continued opposite. 
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TERRACED WADIS, CISTERNS AND A DAM: ANCIENT NEGEV CULTIVATION. 


FIG. 3. WATER CATCHMENT IN THE DESERT: AN AERIAL VIEW OF BOXED SECTIONS OF ANCIENT FIG. 4. THE ENTRANCE TO A CISTERN IN THE NEGEV, DATING FROM THE JUDZAN KINGDOM 
TERRACED WADIS IN THE NEGEV. —WITH A WATER CHANNEL LEADING TO IT. BEYOND LIE TERRACED FIELDS. 


FIG. §. THE SUPPORTING PILLAR OF A NABATAAN-BYZANTINE CISTERN IN THE NEGEV, WHICH FIG. 6. THE ENTRY TO AN ANCIENT CISTERN AT EL EMUYEH IN THE NEGEV, TOGETHER 
STILL HOLDS WATER. IT BEARS THE GREEK INSCRIPTION “ BOETHON.” WITH LID. THE CISTERNS WERE COVERED TO RESIST EVAPORATION. 


FIG. 7. AT LEAST 1500 YEARS OLD AND POSSIBLY OLDER: THE IMPRESSIVE, STILL STANDING FIG. 8. A CLOSE-UP OF THE WALLING HOLDING TERRACES SUCH AS THOSE SHOWN IN FIG. 3. 
WALLS OF A DAM IN THE WADI KURNUB IN THE NEGEV. THE PURPOSE IS TO RETAIN WATER AND PREVENT EROSION. 


Continued.| Promised Land. The archzological data we discovered there agree. | westward to enter the Promised Land by crossing the J ae at he 
with the Biblical statements that the Israelites found the Edomite and Moabite (Joshua 4: 19; 5:9). If the particular Exodus through eeagenerr neon se 
kingdoms strongly entrenched in southern Transjordan when they arrived there, had taken place before the 13th century B.C., the Israelites ber pe - ae 
and were compelled to seek their permission to traverse their territories. This neither Edomite nor Moabite kingdoms in existence, and wou " A. teenth 
being denied them (Numbers 21: 21-23), they were constrained to circumvent to bother to ask for permission to traverse the Royal Road es oe a 

the eastern boundaries of the Edomite and Moabite kingdoms, before turning of the centre of their territories. In Sinai and in the Negev, [Conti overleaf. 
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FIG. 10. THIS IS ANOTHER VIEW OF THE NABATAAN CISTERN SHOWN IN FIG. 9, SHOWING THE 
STONE STAIR AND THE ENTRY, AS WELL AS THE BROKEN ROOF. 


FIG. 9. CLEANING OUT AN ANCIENT NABATAAN CISTERN NEAR SEDE BOQER IN THE NEGEV: A 
PHOTOGRAPH WHICH WELL SHOWS THE MASSIVE CONSTRUCTION. 
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FIG. 11. A MASSIVE CIRCULAR PILLAR, FORMING THE ROOF-SUPPORT OF AN ANCIENT CISTERN. THE FIG. 12. A ROCK-CUT PILLAR SUPPORTING THE ROOF OF A BYZANTINE CISTERN AT ISBEITA. AS 
NABATIEANS WERE SUPREME AS EXPLOITERS OF NEGEV WATERS. CAN BE SEEN THE CISTERN IS STILL WATERTIGHT } 


Continued.] the Israelites encountered serni-nomadic peoples who were friendly Exodus of the Israelites from Kadesh-barnea and around Edom and Moab 
and kin to them, such as the Kenites, and who did everything possible to assist could not have taken place before the 13th century B.C. Following the destruc- 
their sojourn there and to support them in their quest for the haven of the tion of the Judzan kingdom by the Babylonians, the Negev returned to 4 
Promised Land. To sum up, it might be said that the archzological evidence desolate estate, from which, as we have seen, it had periodically been rescued 
obtained by our explorations of the Negev and Transjordan indicates that the whenever a strong, creative, political authority appeared which was able to 
time of Abraham could not have been later than the 19th century B.C. and the control the Bedouin population inside and outside of the [Continued opposite. 
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Continued.} Negev and Sinai, that appreciated and exploited its geopolitical 
advantages, and that made it possible for trade and agriculture to flourish 
and settlements to be established and develop there under public security. 
It soon became evident, in the course of our explorations, that the first 
post-Judzan period of sedentary occupation of the Negev was to be assigned 
to the Nabatzeans. Wherever we have turned in the Negev during the years 
of our methodical archzological exploration of it, we have come across 
manifestations of the creative abilities of the Nabatzans. We soon learned 
that there was far more to the Nabatzan occupaacy of the Negev than 
half a dozen trade emporia strung along the arterial routes that led across 
the Negev, generally speaking, from east to west, or more specifically, from 
Petra to Ascalon. We have come across several hundred Nabatzan towns, 
villages, hamlets, and separate farmsteads in the Negev, identifiable as 
Nabatzan, among other criteria, by striking pottery remains on the surface 
of the soil. In earlier years we had similarly discovered hundreds of 
Nabatzan settlements in southern Transjordan. Intricate systems of water 
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and soil conservation characterised their control of the Wadi Arabah, the 
Negev and Sinai, as well as of other parts of their kingdoms. They had 
obviously learned much from the descendants of their predecessors, the 
Judzans, Edomites and Moabites, but they brought the science of collecting 
and dispersing water to a height it had never previously achieved in the 
Wadi Arabah and in the Negev and which was never surpassed by any of 
their contemporaries, anywhere. They smoothed entire hillsides to serve 
as water catchment slopes and garlanded whole ranges with channels 
sloping down to cisterns and reservoirs to glean the last possible drop of 
water from the scarce rains. They understood and utilised highly-advanced 
schemes of water spreading, forcing the earth to act as a sponge and retain 
the water in suspension to provide moisture for crops planted in areas which 
knew only from 8 to 4 ins. of rain a year. Barren hillsides were curried and 
combed, with paths artfully arranged between swept up piles of pebbles, to 
encourage the flow of rainwater to cultivable fields below. They constructed 
many dams and built cisterns without number. 
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THE DEATH THROES OF A CRUISER: H.M.S. DIDO 


IN 


(Left.) 

ON HER LAST JOUR- 
NEY: THE ARRIVAL 
OF H.MS. DIDO AT 
THE YARD OF MESSRS. 
T. W. WARD LTD. AT 
BARROW, IN AUGUST 
OF 1958. ONE OF TEN 
CRUISERS LAID DOWN 
BETWEEN 1937 AND 
1939, DIDO WAS COM- 
PLETED IN 1940. SHE 
SUFFERED SEVERE 
DAMAGE WHILE 
EVACUATING TROOPS 
FROM CRETE AND 
WAS SENT TO THE 
UNITED STATES FOR 

REPAIRS. 








































(Right.) 

TWO MONTHS AFTER 
HER ARRIVAL AT THE 
BREAKER’S YARD: 
DIDO LOOKING MUCH 
SADDER WITHOUT 
HER FUNNELS, MASTS, 
GUNS AND SUPER- 
STRUCTURE. THERE 
WERE FEW IMPORT- 
ANT THEATRES OF 
WAR AT WHICH SHE 
WAS NOT PRESENT 
BETWEEN 1939 AND 

1945, 
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A STERN VIEW OF DIDO BY MARCH 1959, WITH ONLY THE ELEGANT LINE OF HER HULL LEFT TO RECALL OF HER WHAT GERMAN BOMBS AND SHELLS COULD NEVER DO: DI DO'S ENGINE-ROOM REDUCED 


FORMER BEAUTIES. DIDO GAVE HER NAME TO HER CLASS. 





DIDO AS SHE WAS BY JUNE 1959, WITH WATER SHOWING UNDER HER STERN AND WITH MUCH OF 
HER BODYWORK REMOVED. 


H.M.S. Dido had as honourable career as any ship in the Royal Navy and a 
longer one than most. One of ten cruisers laid down between 1937 and 1939 
she served all through the last war and it was not until July 1958 that she 
was placed on the disposal list. Here one can follow her sad story after that 
date. Dido was built by Cammell Laird and completed in 1940 and after work 
with the North Atlantic convoys she was sent to the Mediterranean. During 





Photographs by L. Speller. 


THE BREAKER’S YARD 
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TO A TANGLED MASS OF BATTERED FRAGMENTS. 


NOT WITH A BANG BUT A WHIMPER: THE FINAL STATE OF DIDO, LYING ALONGSIDE ANOTHER 
COMPANION IN ADVERSITY. 


the evacuation of Crete she, with other consorts, destroyed an enemy troop con- 
voy but a few days later she herself received severe damage. Later she took 
part in the Sicilian, Anzio and Salerno operations. In 1944 she returned to 
escort convoys to Russia and she was present at Copenhagen in May 1945 
when the German naval forces in Norwegian waters surrendered. She was 
equipped with ten 5.25-in. guns and had a displacement of 5450 tons. 
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A CEMETERY OF OLD FAVOURITES: VETERANS OF THE ROAD WHICH FAILED THEIR TEN-YEAR TEST, AND HAVE NOW MET THE 
FINAL INDIGNITY OF THE BREAKER’S YARD. 


These old favourites, which, no doubt, gave many years of loyal service to their 
owners, have now come to rest at a car breaker’s yard at Waltham Cross 

one of many yards now reaping a metal harvest. They are victims of the 
Ministry of Transport’s compulsory tests of vehicles more than ten years old. 
Many drivers, holding no faith in their car's ability to pass the test, have 
cruelly consigned them direct to the scrap heap, there to be mercilessly battered 
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out of all recognition, deprived of their identity, and hammered into a lump of 
metal. In this picture a giant grab crane is in the act of unceremoniously 
dumping what was once a motor-car, now become a tattered remnant of its 
former self. One cannot help wondering, however, whether the soul of a car 
lives on, that it undergoes some process of reincarnation and travels spectre- 
like at night along remote, misty roads. 
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A PORT ON THE RED SEA OF INCREASING IMPORTANCE TO ISRAEL—WHICH CANNO’ 


The port of Eilat stands on the Gulf of Akaba, which is Israel's gateway to 
the Red Sea. It is of growing importance, since Israel is denied the use of the 
Suez Canal. Its first chance of expansion came when Israel broke the Arab 
blockade of the Gulf of Akaba in 1956 by destroying the Egyptian cannon 
which had formerly commanded the entrance. The current capacity of the 
port is 150,000 tons, and in 1959 it handled 130,000 tons; this is to be expanded 
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under a plan announced last year which also involves the construction of a 
new harbour at Ashdod on the Mediterranean. Under this plan it is hoped 
to increase even more the growing trade with the Far East, Southern Asia and 
East Africa. Another step was taken last year to establish the importance 
of Eilat when an international company took over the operation of a 16-in. oil 
pipeline between Eilat and Haifa, and it is hoped that this route will soon be 
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YNO" USE THE SUEZ CANAL: EILAT, WHICH IS ALSO POPULAR AS A WINTER RESORT. 


a regarded as an alternative to the Suez Canal. Juliet Pannett recently returned divides Jordan and Saudi-Arabia. The new town of Eilat lies behind the artist: 
d from Israel, where she travelled all over the country as the guest of El Al at present it has about 6000 inhabitants, but it is anticipated that in ten years 
d Israel Airlines and of the Israeli Government; in her drawing of the port this will grow to 60,000. Eilat is becoming popular as a winter resort; the 
e she shows, on the left, the new luxury air-conditioned hotel; beyond the hotel boats shown on the left are one of the great tourist attractions of the town, 
il can be seen the Israel-Jordan frontier post with huts and barrier. After that since they have glass bottoms. It is one of the best places for skin-diving 
e comes the old Arab town of Akaba and the wadi between the mountains which because of the coral structure and the rare fish found nearby. 


rated London News” by Juliet Pannett 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








WAS once eating 
an early break- 
fast with a distin- 
guished French 
poet in a Rome 
nightclub. We had 
kippers. We ate 
four each. When 
we had finished my 
friend said to me, 
‘‘If these fishes were scarce people would pay 
caviare prices for them.’’ What he said has 
become proverbial. And the truth he revealed 
applies in gardening. Every week millions of 
words are written by horticulturists all over the 
world about exotic shrubs and trees, while the 
easy, common, and native ones go unnoticed. 














Although it is possible to have a number of 
shrubs in flower throughout the winter—lI hardly 
know when, for example, that despised but useful 
viburnum evergreen, laurustinus, is not in flower— 
these can withdraw nothing from the 
splendour of the spring-flowering shrubs. 
These were very early this year: in this part 
of England many lilacs were in full flower 
well before the end of April, and even newly 
planted young trees flowered here by the 
27th of the month. By the 28th the 
laburnums, which had been showing colour 
for a week, were also in full flower and 
ornamental cherries, of course, were almost 
over. In favourable sites, judas trees had 
their leaves and the flowers were already 
fading by that date and horse-chestnut 
trees and pittosporums were attracting 
swarms of bees. 


But the most valuable, because earliest 
of spring-flowering shrubs, is our native 
blackthorn and I have sometimes wondered 
why it is never treated as a garden plant. 
True, the hedgerows are full of it so that 
there might seem to be no point in giving it 
valuable garden space; but whereas in the 
hedges it has no particular shape, in the 
garden it can be grown as a specimen and 
with some protection from wind and some 
judicious pruning, preferably in the spring, 
a blackthorn makes a shrub or small tree 
of great beauty twice a year: in March or 
early April when its almost jet black wood 
and long, handsome thorns are so beautifully 
decorated with clouds of tiny, pure white 
rose-shaped flowers ; and in autumn when the 
tightly clustered fruit ripens to the extra- 
ordinary matt blue-grey which it owes to 
the dense, waxy “ bloom.”’ It seems, how- 
ever, that this autumn embellishment is 
confined to the south of England: ‘a north country 
friend was telling me recently that although he had 
admired blackthorn in flower since boyhood, he had 
never seen sloes on a tree until he came south. | 
suppose that it’is very rarely warm enough, in the 
north, at the flowering season of this beautiful small 
tree, for the fruit to be “ set.’’ Blackthorn is remark- 
ably adaptable in other respects, though: on exposed 
and windy sites, instead of refusing to grow it will 
form a prostrate, ground-hugging shrub beautiful in 
both flower and fruit. Such naturally wind-trained 
shrubs can be seen on Dungeness, or could until the 
Atomic Energy Commission invaded that fascinating 
habitat of so many interesting plants and birds. 


Facing me as I write is a laburnum, Laburnum 
anagyroides; it has been in flower for a fortnight 
and will be in flower for another. It is about 2o ft. 
tall and it is probably the most graceful tree in 
the whole garden, so charmingly “ hung ”’ are its 
long racemes of golden flowers. This plant is 
neglected by writers simply because it is so 
common, a suburban tree. But set it in a mixed 
plantation, as it is with us, backed by dark conifers 
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KIPPERS AND CAVIARE. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


and in the near neighbourhood of a copper (not 
the red, the true copper) beech, and its great 
beauty becomes apparent. There are, by the way, 
better varieties than the common laburnum. 
Laburnum alpinum, often planted in the suburbs, 
is almost too free with its flowers; but L. alschingert, 
which may attain well over 30 ft. but can also be 
grown as a bushy shrub, not only has longer 
racemes of flowers than common laburnum, but 
better foliage. There is also, in this genus, or 
half in it to be precise, a plant which, although of 
no great beauty, indeed it is rather ugly, is one 
of the curiosities of horticulture’ Laburnocylisus X 
adamii. It is of the rather rare class of chimaeras 
or graft-hybrids: the original plant grew from the 
mixed tissues at the point of graft junction 
between a common laburnum and a Cytisus 
purpureus. It is a crazy, mixed-up tree which 





BLACKTHORN (PRUNUS SPINOSA) IN ITS FULL SPRING BEAUTY: “I HAVE 
SOMETIMES WONDERED WHY IT IS NEVER TREATED AS A GARDEN PLANT.” 
Photograph by John Markham, F.R.P.S. 


bears some laburnum, yellow flowers, some purple 
cytisus flowers, and some intermediate between 
the two and a depressing brown colour. 


A native small tree also neglected by writers 
and which certainly would not be if it were an 
exotic and difficult to grow, is the red may. To see 
this tree at its best, you have to visit some of the 
gloriously leafy older suburbs to the south-west of 
London. These suburbs are almost arboreta with 
houses concealed among the fine trees and shrubs, 
and there you will find very old red may trees which 
have reached a great size for their species, and 
which, in May and early June, are magnificently in 
flower. A specimen tree of this variety, set against 
evergreens and so that it can be seen all round, is 
as beautiful as many of the finest exotics and would 
cause great excitement in the horticultural world 
had it only had the good fortune to have been 
introduced from Yunnan. 


The may trees belong to the genus crataegus 
which includes over 1000 species from the common 
hawthorn of our hedges to difficult exotics. The red 
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mays may be either 
C. monogyna var. 
sesteriana, in which 
case the flowers are 
doubleand the plant 
may be a tree as tall 
as 35 ft. or more; or 
C. oxyacantha. In 
the latter case the 
tree will not pass 
zo ft. at maturity: the variety coccinea bears 
single scarlet flowers; the variety coccinea plena, 
double scarlet flowers; rosea is a single rose-pink, 
and maskei the same colour but with double 
flowers. The species monogyna includes two very 
interesting white-flowered varieties: one is the 
famous winter-flowering Glastonbury Thorn; the 
other a dwarf, semperflorens, which makes a perfect 
miniature tree rarely exceeding 5 ft. even after 
half-a-century of growth, and producing its 
flowers continuously or in bursts from June to 
August 














The late Frank Kingdon-Ward was once 
asked which plant he would most have liked 
to have introduced to Britain, and he replied, 
“Had it not been a native, gorse.’ A tre- 
mendous tribute to one of our commonest 
shrubs by the man who was responsible for 
the enrichment of our gardens with so many 
glorious exotic ones. Living now in gorse 
country, I see his point. Hillsides of it, seen 
for example from various points on Bolt 
Head, or from the steep footpath down to 
Mattiscombe, most lovely of beaches, burn 
with living gold. Because we are used to this 
shrub, we do not “‘ see’’ it. Nevertheless, it 
should be introduced into the garden, and 
only the large garden at that, with discretion. 
It seeds itself very freely: when I wanted 
gorse while we were living in Kent, I made 
a trip to the famous Firehills near Hastings, 
and found gorse seedlings of suitable size by 
the dozen to the square yard. On the whole, 
however, it is better to plant the double- 
flowered Ulex europaeus plenus, and then 
only in full sunshine and in the very poorest 
soil you can find in the garden, otherwise it 
will grow lank and leggy and will not flower 
well. A very charming species for dry banks 
and for mixing with heathers, but again only 
in poor, stony soil, is U. nanus prostratus. 
Although the spininess of gorses makes them 
very painful to handle without gloves, the 
young tip growth in spring is tender: before 
the days of myxomatosis, the Dungeness 
rabbits were fond of these tips, and by nib- 
bling them they used to doa sort of natural 
topiary work on the dwarf gorses, producing 
perfectly symmetrical and altogether elegant little 
bushy mounds of foliage and golden flowers which 
one would have given a great deal to have in the 
garden. 


Almost every reader of this piece will have his 
or her own ideas of which common shrubs I should 
be discussing; but I shall have to pass over the 
lovely service-trees, the hollies, the spindle-berries, 
to give a little space to two of our native brooms. 


Genista anglica, petty whin, is rarely seen in 
in gardens because it is common on moors, yet 
it is a most useful garden plant in certain sites and 
on poor soils. It can be used as a sort of ground 
cover, for its habit is more or less prostrate, though 
it will not suppress weeds very well. It can also 
be clipped to make a low hedge. The pea-flowers 
are beautifully shapely. And finally, there are the 
numerous and diversely marked varieties of 
Cytisus scoparius which have crimson wing-petals. 
These varieties of Scotch broom are surely as 
fine as any of the exotics from the Iberian peninsula 
and from the Canary Islands. And they are not 
liable to be killed by our occasional severe winters. 
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AN IMPORTANT LONDON AUCTION OF OLD MASTERS: 1—VENICE AND ROME. 
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‘*‘BULL-BAITING ON THE 

PIAZZA S. MARCO.” ATTRIBU- 

TED TO MICHELE MARIESCHI 

(LATE 17TH CENTURY—1743): 

A FAR CRY FROM MODERN 

VENICE. (Oil on canvas: 38} by 
56} ins.) 


‘OME of the finest 
\/ paintings to have 
appeared for sale any- 
where this year are due 
to be put up for auction 
at Sotheby’s on June 14. 
A number of the most 
interesting works are 
illustrated and described 
on this and the follow- 
ing two pages. The 
most important of the 
pictures are at present 
the property of His 
Grace the Duke of Leeds. 
The Pannini illustrated 
here is one of them— 
showing one of Rome’s 
most noble churches, 
with its fine proportions 
skilfully brought out 
by the artist, and with 
strollers, gossips and 
worshippers side by side, 
and workmen carrying 
out repairs in the roof. 
The Marieschi, which is 
not in the Leeds collec- 
tion, reveals a scene in 
St. Mark’s Square 
which a few thousand 
tourists might be sur- 
prised to witness as they 
sipped their martinis to 
the accompaniment of 
mellifiuous violins. Also = . = + . . #0 . 
in the Sotheby’s sale are ie : : \v = _ , S Sepee ' a ; ; 
a number of other paint- Lbs , ae uP v~ . OF 
ings of Venice, by — fom. 


Canaletto and Guardi. . 
“ THE INTERIOR OF S. PAOLO FUORI LE MURE, ROME.” BY GIOVANNI-PAOLO PANNINI (c. 1691-1768): IN THE DUKE OF LEEDS’ COLLECTION. (Oil on canvas: 30 by 41} ins.) 


s 
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AN IMPORTANT LONDON AUCTION OF OLD MASTERS: II—STUBBS TO GOYA. 
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“A VIEW OF THE DOGE’S PALACE,” BY ANTONIO CANALE (CANALETTO) (1697-1768): THE GRAND 
CANAL FROM THE BACINO. (Oil on canvas: 22} by 36} ins.) 


“ PORTRAIT OF CATHERINE ANGUISH,” BY GEORGE ROMNEY 
(1784-1802): WIFE OF THE §TH DUKE OF LEEDS. 
(Oil om canvas: 44} by 34} ins.) 


“PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN,” BY JOOS VAN CLEVE (early 
16th century): A SENSITIVE AND SOMBRE PORTRAIT. 
(Oil on panel: 20; by 14} ins.) 


MONG ail the 

124 lots in the 
Sotheby’s sale on 
June 14, the finest 
—and probably 
the most valu- 
able—of them is 
the portrait of the 
Duke of Welling- 
ton by Goya, illus- 
trated above. 
There are three 
known paintings 
of Wellington by 
Goya, and all seem 
to have been based 
on a single draw- 
ing now in the 
British Museum, 
which was made 
on July 27, 1812 
—the day follow- 
ing the Battle of 
the Arapiles 
River, near Sala- 
manca. Certainly 
Goya’s brilliance 
at capturing the 
momentary facial 
expression is most 


clearly shown in this portrait, as if the shock and weariness of 
subject’s features. This and other evidence 
of the duke. It came into the Leeds family 


“ A VIEW OF DORTRECHT,” BY JAN VAN GOYEN (1596-1665): ONE OF THREE PAINTINGS 
BY THE ARTIST IN THE SALE. (Oil on panel: 21 by 29} ins.) 


“ PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN,” BY FRANS HALS (1580-1666) : 
THE PROPERTY OF MRS. EDDIE FISHER (ELIZABETH 
TAYLOR). (Oil on canvas: 292 by 25 ins.) 


“A GREENLAND FALCON,” BY GEORGE STUBBS (1724-1806): A MAGNIFICENT STUDY OF THIS 
MONARCH OF HUNTING BIRDS—SIGNED AND DATED 1780. (Oil on panel: 32 by 29 ins.) 


; ‘ battle were still lingering on his 
points to it being the earliest of Goya’s three portraits 
through Wellington’s sister-in-law. The Hals belonging 


to Mrs. Eddie Fisher is also bound to create much interest—partly because of its owner, and partly 


“PORTRAIT OF ARTHUR WELLESLEY, 1ST DUKE OF WELLINGTON,” 
BY FRANCISCO DE GOYA (1746-1828): PROBABLY THE EARLIEST OF 
HIS PORTRAITS OF WELLINGTON. (Oil on panel: 25} by 20} ins.) 


because of the astronomical price paid for the 
Stubbs of the Greenland falcon is another picture 
able talent for painting unusual animals which 


last important Hals to appear at Sotheby’s. The 
of outstanding quality—a testimony to his remark- 
came to these shores. 
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AN IMPORTANT LONDON AUCTION OF OLD MASTERS: III—STORIES ON CANVAS. 


“ PAN AND SYRINX,” BY PETER 

PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640) AND 

JAN (VELVET) BRUEGHEL (1568- 

: 1625): MAKOWER COLLECTION. 

“ THE BEGGAR’S OPERA, ACT Ill, SCENE 2,” BY WILLIAM HOGARTH (1697-1764): COMMISSIONED * "yeceunas — 
BY JOHN RICH AFTER THE PLAY’S GREAT TRIUMPH. (Oil on canvas: 232 by 28; ins.) (Oil on panel: 16 by 24 ins.) 
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“THE MIRACLE OF ST. NICHOLAS OF BARI,” BY BENOZZO GOZZOLI (1490-1498): THE SAINT PROVIDING THE DOWRY FOR HIS “SAMSON AND DELILAH,” BY LUCAS CRANACH THE ELDER (1472- 
NEIGHBOUR’S THREE DAUGHTERS. (Oil on panel: 124 by 214 ins.) 1553): ONE OF THE TWO CRANACHS. (Oil on panel: 22} by 14} ins.) 

NOTHER painting with an un- 
usually colourful story attached 

to it is the Hogarth “ The Beggar’s 
Opera ’’—also in the Leeds Collection. 
This seems to be the second, and largest, 
of the three completed paintings which 
he made of Gay’s famous opera. 
When first produced in 1728 in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields by John Rich it was 
an enormous success, and became 
known as the opera which made Gay 
rich and Rich gay. The picture also 
touches on a special piece of contem- 
porary scandal, for Lavinia Fenton, 
playing Polly (centre right), later eloped 
with the Duke of Bolton, who for a 
while was a strong political opponent 
of Robert Walpole. In the painting he 
is shown seated on the extreme right, 
dreaming—perhaps—of this future esca- 
pade, and with his eyes fixed on Polly. 
It was purchased by the 4th Duke 
of Leeds from the Rich sale in 1762. 
Among important paintings not illus- 
trated on these three pages are two 
scenes of The Hague by Berkheyde, an 
extremely fine triptych by Isenbrandt, 
a number of Italian scenes by Joli, a 
pair of Gainsborough portraits, others 

“THE TEMPTATION OF ST. ANTHONY,” BY HENRI MET DE BLES (c. 1490—after 1550): ONE OF TWO PAINTINGS OF THE SAME SUBJECT BY THIS 


by Reynolds and Van Dyck, and a 
small Fra Angelico of the Nativity. ARTIST IN THE SOTHEBY'S SALE OF JUNE 14 (Oil on panel: 18 by 21 ins.) 
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Y coincidence several commodes of fine quality, 
surely English but in the French manner, 
will be seen in a London auction room early in 


June. Neither I nor anyone else has the slightest 
doubt that they are English and not French, 
though I fancy we should be hard put to it to 
explain exactly why in so many words. I once 
brought down anathema upon my innocent head 
by announcing, as it were ex cathedra, that a great 
deal of the finest English furniture was bastard 
French, and pacified—or sought to pacify— 
indignant protestants by adding that a 
great deal of the finest French furniture 
was bastard Italian. 


Without going into all that, and I 
am wholly unrepentant, no one can 
deny that the original design of the 
three nice pieces illustrated here came 
from France or that the polite world in 
England began to take an interest in 
this sort of thing a few years before the 
middle of the 18th century. By that 
time in France, the commode—that is, 
the wide chest with, in general, two or 
three tiers of drawers—had long since 
become an object of great dignity upon 
which the greatest cabinet - makers 
lavished all the ingenuity of which they 
were capable, aided and abetted by the 
workers in ormolu ; not surprising, since 
such things were frequently the only 
articles of furniture in a palatial recep- 
tion room. Our people took over the 
idea but never went to such luxurious 
lengths; they also took over the word, 
very rarely speaking of “chest of 
drawers ”’ in trade catalogues, but, no 
doubt because French fashions were in 





FIG. 2. AN ENGLISH WALNUT COMMODE IN THE FRENCH STYLE—ALSO OF BOMBE FORM, AND 
PROBABLY FROM THE 1740'S. (60 ins. wide.) 


favour, making a distinction between a “‘com- 
mode’ anda “dressing commode.” The latter 
was what we should now call a chest of drawers with 
or without fittings in the upper part for a mirror, etc. 


Both Fig. 1 here and another, also in mahogany, 
together with the walnut commode of Fig. 2, 
belong to the Duke of Norfolk; the satinwood 
example of Fig. 3 is from the Cadogan property. 
All three are of slight bombé form, and the first 
two are obviously things of more than ordinary 
distinction. The first, with its two short and two 
long drawers on curved and tapering legs has its 
top veneered with quartered panels of mahogany 
and is inlaid with a broad rope-pattern band— 
this last just visible in the photograph. Handles, 
escutcheons, corner plaques and toes are of ormolu, 
cast and chased with scrolling flower-sprays, while 
the drop-handles at each side (I wish more large 
pieces of furniture had this sensible fitting) hang 
from lion-mask bosses. The walnut commode of 
Fig. 2 is, on the whole, rather nearer the French 
Regency style of the 1730’s—very short legs, 
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low-slung chassis; in short, beautifully figured wal- 
nut veneers and inlaid with kingwood cross-grained 
bands and borders, eight-pointed star pattern at 
each end; ormolu handles, etc., as crisply cast and 
chased as those of its neighbour but less elaborate. 
Each has a serpentine-shaped front 


The third Norfolk commode—lI have no space 
for a photograph—is of mahogany, has silver- 
plated mounts and is 9 ins. wider, with two doors 
in the front and, may be, with a slightly more 
pronounced French accent than these two. I don’t 
think that so far any researcher has come to grips 
with the problem of to what extent these beautiful 
cast and chased ormolu mounts were imported 
from France, or whether the majority were made 
in England. Most people seem to dodge the point 





FIG. 1. AN ENGLISH MAHOGANY COMMODE MADE IN THE FRENCH STYLE—OF SLIGHT 


BOMBE FORM, c. 1770. (61 ins. wide.) 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


A FASHION FROM PARIS. 
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of current trade nomenclature, Chippendale did 
not—vrepeat not—make all the mahogany furniture 
in England. A possible, but I must emphasise only 
just possible, claimant for the honour of having had 
something to do with this sort of commode is the 
Frenchman Pierre Langlois, who was working in 
England between 1760 and 1770, and made 
““a large inlaid commode table ’’ for the Duke of 
Bedford at Woburn in 1760—the price {78 8s. 
Then in 1763 he sold Horace Walpole ‘‘ two com- 
modes and two coins,” t.e., two encoignures, for 
the house at Strawberry Hill. He worked in the 
Tottenham Court Road and his Trade Card 
says that he “ makes all sorts of fine cabinets 
and commodes made and inlaid in the politest 
manner with brass and tortoiseshell. .. .’’ No 
proof at all, obviously—but I fancy brass and 
tortoiseshell inlay (presumably in the 
manner of Boulle) was not much to 
the taste of this decade, and so skilled 
a man would presumably be just as 
happy to do fine work in a less obviously 
decorative manner. He appears to have 
returned to Paris after his years in 
England, for a Pierre-Eloi Langlois is 
registered there as maitre-menuisier 
in 1773 and died there thirty years 
later. 


However, all this is speculation; nor 
can one assign a name to the less 
monumental but singularly charming 
satinwood piece of Fig. 3 from the 
Cadogan property, which can hardlv be 
earlier than about 1780. Again, clearly 
French in origin and mounted with 
ormolu-berried foliage ring - handles 
which are suspended from circular 
bosses with medallion heads in relief; 
terminal figures at the angles and 
scroll and foliage toes. Far less 


imposing than the other two—only 
4 ft. wide — but with engaging floral 
inlay on both top, front and sides; 
great bouquets of flowers in various 
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FIG. 3. AN ENGLISH SATINWOOD COMMODE INLAID WITH FLORAL MARQUETRY: ANOTHER 
OF THE PIECES FROM THE IMPORTANT ENGLISH FURNITURE SALE AT CHRISTIE’S ON JUNE 1. 


IT WAS PROBABLY MADE IN THE 1780'S. (48 ins. wide.) 


by writing airily some 

such sentence as ‘‘ Such things are not often found 
on English furniture and their presence suggests the 
hand of French immigrant craftsmen,”’ which does 
not get us very far. There is a reference much later 
to a certain Monsieur Boileau, who in the 1780's was 
working at Carlton Palace, and was said to bea very 
great man in ormolu, but, if the general opinion that 
Figs. 1 and 2 here can be dated to the 1760’s is 
justified, we can scarcely credit him with their 
mounts. Usually, faced by a fine piece of walnut, 
we think of the halcyon days of Queen Anne 
before anyone had heard of mahogany, but this 
Fig. 2 here, whatever its exact date—has clearly 
nothing to do with the early years of the century; 
but, in spite of the catalogue, I can’t see why it 
should not be as early as, say, the 1740’s—that is, 
twenty years before the mahogany commode 
of Fig. 1. 


It is invariably tempting to try and find a 
possible author for any particularly fine piece of 
furniture, and I would remind you that, in spite 


woods. The borders of kingwood inlaid with 
sycamore and ebony lines; as the other two, 
slightly bombé in form and with a serpentine- 
shaped front. Twenty years or so later Sheraton, 
in his “ Cabinet Dictionary ”’ of 1803, was to write 
of this kind of inlay, as “an expensive mode of 
decorating furniture used in the cabinet-making 
of twenty and thirty years back.”’ By his day, 
as a result of the French war, money had depre- 
ciated in value, woodworking machinery was 
coming in, costs had risen, painting had become 
a cheap substitute for inlay; and the commode, 
in its grander forms the most dignified piece of 
furniture ever devised, was hopelessly outdated. 


Nor, indeed, had it ever become really acclima- 
tised in England. The English versions illustrated 
here are not more than elegant echoes of the 
manner of the great French cabinet-makers, 
attuned to a less formal society, witnesses, together 
with dozens of other designs, to the influence of the 
Paris cabinet-makers. 
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THE EDUCATION OF BRITISH YOUTH—LXXXVI. 
OAKHAM SCHOOL. 
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|" 1584, Robert Johnson, Arch- , | 
deacon of Leicester, founded 
two schools in Rutland, to “‘ teach 
all those grammar scholars that 
are born and bred in the towns 
of Oakham -and Uppingham, 
freely without pay, if their 
parents be poor and not able to 
pay, and keep them constantly to 
school.”” To this end he built a 
school house in each town, build- 
ings which are in constant use 
at both schools to this day. A 
rural neighbourhood of limited 
proportion inevitably restricted 
the numbers at Oakham and in 
1625 the Statutes were amended 
to provide for fee-paying 
boarders. By 1866 Dr. Wood had 
66 boys in the School and in 
1869 he was invited by Edward 
Thring to attend with a dozen 
other Headmasters the first meet- 
ing of the Headmasters’ Confer- 
ence at Uppingham. Thring’s 
success in enlarging Uppingham 
as a boarding school, however, 
created competitive difficulties 
for Oakham, and although under 
the saintly E. V. Hodge consider- 
able additions were made to the 
amenities of the School and num- 
bers at one time rose to over 100, 
W. L. Sargant had in 1905 but 
50 boarders and 16 day boys on 
the roll. [Continued overleaf. 
(Right.) 
SUNSET AT OAKHAM. LIGHTS SHOW 
FROM THE ORIGINAL BUILDING OF 1584, 
STILL USED AS A CLASSROOM. THE FORE- 
GROUND, KNOWN AS CUTT’S CLOSE, IS 
THE OUTER GROUNDS OF THE CASTLE. 
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QUADRANGLE. A VIEW OF THE SCHOOL’S CENTRE, SHOWING THE DINING HALL (LEFT) AND STUDIES AND DORMITORIES TO THE RIGHT. 
Drawn by our Special Artist, Dennis Flanders. 
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BARRACLOUGH HALL (LEFT) WHICH WAS GIVEN BY AN OLD BOY, ONCE A CANAL WAREHOUSE AND NOW THE ASSEMBLY HALL. ON EXTREME RIGHT IS THE NEW SCIENCE BLOCK. 
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THE CHAPEL—A MEMORIAL TO THOSE WHO FELL IN WORLD WAR I. 


Continued.| Sargant induced the Trustees to secure from the Board of 
Education a financial grant in return for a minimum of science teaching 
within the School; he, himself, gave liberally to the School so that, as 
financial stability was restored, boarding accommodation was increased and, 
despite the 1914-18 war, a steady growth in numbers took place. The 
building of the War Memorial Chapel set the seal on this advance and by 
1930, when Sargant retired, there were nearly 250 boys in the School, of 


| 
} 





BEYOND IS THE OLD PARSONAGE AND TO THE LEFT THE DELIGHTFUL SCHOOL HOUSE GARDEN. 


whom 40 were day boys. The policy of accepting a modicum of State 
financial aid led naturally to the School's joining the Direct Grant list as 
soon as it was opened, and to-day, as a Direct Grant Public School, it can 
genuinely claim to be still carrying out the original wishes of its founder 
in remarkably close fashion, since it accepts as day boys all those for whom 
the Rutland Education Authority wishes to find school places. 
Indeed, its close and continuing links with the town and [Continued opposite. 


Drawn by our Special Artist, Dennis Flanders. 
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WITH OAKHAM CHURCH SPIRE RISING BEHIND THE ANCIENT 14TH-CENTURY PARSONAGE. TO THE RIGHT IS THE SCHOOL CHAPEL. 
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SCHOOL HOUSE SEEN FROM THE MARKET-PLACE. IMMEDIATELY TO THE RIGHT IS PART OF THE OLD OCTAGONAL CROSS. 


Continued.| district are in many ways symbolised by its many attractive | (1935-57). New laboratories have recently been completed, the playing- 
buildings, courts, and playingfields, which blend and blur in haphazard __ fields extended, and an ambitious expansion programme is now in hand to 
yet extraordinarily happy fashion with the overall architecture of this | modernise and adapt the five boarding-houses to take 300 boys and so 
delightful country town of limestone and brick, Butter Cross and hunting | bring the total strength of the School to nearly 500. Rutland’s proud motto, 
box, Norman castle and decorated spire. Considerable additions were made | ‘‘ Multum in Parvo,” may be said to apply with equal truth and force to 


to the amenities of the School under Mr. Talbot Griffith’s Headmastership Archdeacon Johnson’s ancient foundation set in her midst. 
Drawn by our Special Artist, Dennis Flanders. 
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LOCH NESS MONSTER: A BURST BUBBLE? 


ROBABLY the biggest mistake made in 
trying to solve the problem of the Loch Ness 
monster is to assume that all those things that 
have been reported under this heading belong 
to the same phenomenon. A striking example is 
the account given by Mr. A. H. Palmer, in 1933. 
He had spent the night on the loch side in his car. 
At 7 a.m. he heard the sound of a rushing gale of 
wind and noticed that not a leaf was stirring. 
He went down to the shore and found the surface 
of the loch in a turmoil for two hundred yards 
either way, although elsewhere it was calm and 
smooth. At 8 a.m. he went down to the shore 
once again. This time the surface of the loch was 
smooth but some way out in the water he saw the 
top of a flat head, with two small protuberances, 
one on each side of the head, and the mouth 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


humps of large size in the water itself that have 
been photographed and, more often, described by 
eye-witnesses. The humps may number from a 
single hump to as many as twelve. A single hump 
may measure from 5 to 45 ft. long and from a foot 
to 5 ft. high. The humps may be seen for 2 seconds 
or 2 hours, and they may be stationary throughout 
that time or they may move about erratically, 
in circles, in a horseshoe, or shoot across the 
surface in a straight line at a high speed. 

The size, shape and behaviour of the humps is 
almost infinitely variable, but there is one constant 
feature. This is, that the hump or humps appear 
suddenly at the surface and as suddenly submerge. 
Now, although everybody says the humps 


the surface, and do all the things reported in the 
majority of eye-witness accounts, and seen in most 
of the photographs ? 

The idea has the merit of simplicity, and it 
would enable us to dispense with all the improbable 
suggestions needed to account for the supposed 
presence of prehistoric monsters in Loch Ness. 
It would do away with postulating underwater 
caverns, improbable connections with the sea, and 
the rest. We should not have to try to explain 
what these supposed animals feed on, why they are 
so seldom seen, why no remains have ever been 
found, how they managed to survive in this 
enclosed lake for so long, and so on. 

Obviously, the first thing to do with a new 
idea is to test it, so I went around probing the 
bottoms of lakes with a long thin stick. Before 

. very long I was seeing most 





opening and shutting. 

It has always been assumed [7 
that these two events were 
connected, and the usual in- 
terpretation is that at 7 a.m. 
the monster was just under 
the surface thrashing the water 
into a seething turmoil, and 
that at 8 a.m. it was lying 
quiescent, with just its head 
exposed. There is, however, 
no reason at all why these 
two events should not be 
wholly unconnected. The tur- 
moil at 7 a.m. could have 
been due to a large quantity 
of gas rising from the bottom 
of the loch, with numerous 
bubbles exploding at the sur- 
face, a phenomenon not un- 
common in lakes and rivers, 
although not usually on so 
large a scale. The head could 
have been the head of a deer 
that had subsequently swum 
across the loch. The pro- 
tuberances on the head have 
usually been construed as 
antennz, and from this has 
arisen the idea that the mon- 
ster has breathing tubes on 
the top of the head. It is 
much more‘likely that it was 
the head of a first-year red 
stag which in August, the 
month in which Mr. Palmer 
made his observation, has 
short stump-like horns in 
velvet. 

Another instance in which 
events have been connected 
without adequate justification 
is in those sightings of the 








of the things, in miniature, 
that have been reported from 
Loch Ness. Given the right 
conditions in a lake, the 
slightest disturbance of the 
mud will bring up bubbles. 
More surprising, the emission 
of bubbles from the mud goes 
on for a long time after the 
initial disturbance, and the 
movement, once started, 
spreads. Bubbles come up 
from some distance away 
from the point of disturb- 
ance and not infrequently they 
follow a directional pattern 
giving the impression of some- 
thing swimming quickly at 
the surface and in a straight 
line. Sometimes decaying 
vegetable matter is brought to 
the surface and, caught in the 
bubbles, may move about 
like animals swimming or 
gambolling at the surface. 
Sticks, waterlogged and lying 
on the bottom, having 
negative buoyancy, will come 
up towards the surface, as 
often as not maintaining a 
position at or near the vertical. 
They may even float with the 
upper part projecting above 
the water, held there only 
by their own negative buoy- 
ancy, but giving a definite, 
if miniature, impression of 
the long slender neck of a tiny 
plesiosaur. 

By persistent probing, in 
different lakes with varying 
physical conditions, there were, 








alleged monster on land. The 
first, and the most famous, 
was that given by Mr. Arthur 
Grant, in 1934. He saw an 
animal, for a moment, in the 
headlight of his motor-cycle, 
saw it take two bounds across 
the road and disappear down 
the steep slope leading to the 
loch. As a result, it has always been assumed that 
there was close connection between this animal 
and the humps other people had reported seeing 
on the surface of the loch. 

What is important here is the drawing produced 
of this animal by Mr. Grant. It shows a paddle- 
like fore-limb and a hind-leg with toes, an im- 
possible kind of animal until one looks at the 
silhouette of an otter. Moreover, otters often 
travel by taking two bounds and then slide along 
the ground. The long neck and the size reported 
by Mr. Grant, as well as the length of 25 ft., 
may be the result of faulty observation, the 
poor light, the very brief glimpse of the animal, 
or even a trick of lighting. Whatever the case, 
there is no inherent reason for associating 
this animal with humps as much as 40 or 50 ft. long 
seen in mid-loch. 

Many of the sightings of what has been assumed 
to be the monster can be dissected out in this way, 
leaving a strong impression that deer swimming 
and otters seen on land, momentarily and in a 
poor light, have provided an illusion. Putting 
those on one side, we are left with undoubted 


which he saw for a brief moment in his headlight. 
otter, whose greatest known length is 5 ft. 6 ins. This is much less than the 25 ft. estimated 
(Lower left.) Drawings made by Mr. A. H. Palmer of a head seen 


but the outlines are strikingly the same. 
(Lower right.) The head of a first- 


on the surface of Loch Ness in August 1933, having supposed antennz. 
year stag in August, showing the stump-like horns in velvet, which Mr. Palmer might really have seen. 


FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS CONNECTED WITH THE LOCH NESS MONSTER. 


(Top right.) One of three drawings, all substantially alike, of an animal seen by Mr. Arthur Grant in 1934, 
(Top left.) A tracing from a photograph of the common 


Photograph by Jane Burton. 


“suddenly submerge’ nobody has yet given us 
proof, either in words or in photographs, that 
“submerge ”’ is the correct word to use. What 
they mean is that the hump was suddenly lost 
to view. There have been some instances where 
the hump has grown smaller as it was being 
watched and then, suddenly, is there no longer. 

There is only one natural object that I can 
recall which behaves like this, and it is not an 
animal, aquatic or otherwise. The only. object 
I am familiar with that will suddenly appear at the 
surface in the form of a hump, remain stationary or 
move about, in circles or erratically, often at high 
speed, is a bubble. And when the bubble bursts 
it is lost to view, like the toy balloon when it 
bursts and the small child cannot make out where 
it has gone. 

It is significant that many observers of the 
“monster "’ have described its shape as “ like a 
semi-circle.”’ Could it be, therefore, that in Loch 
Ness, as in all lakes, large and small, bubbles of 
gas arise from the bed to the surface? And if 
they do, could they behave in this manner, take 
these shapes, give the impression of an animal at 


besides the disappointments, 
many times when satisfactory 
indications were obtained that 
this might be the clue to 
a long-standing puzzle. I have 
already shown a strong ten- 
dency to believe that the sup- 
posed monsters were mats of 
rotting vegetation buoyed up 
by marsh gas. This idea leaves, however, a number 
of points unexplained. By postulating that some- 
times there may be large bubbles alone, even these 
points become explainable. On the best occasions 
when I probed there were not only the humps 
but, also, the strong wash, the commotion at 
the surface, the foam, the waves beating on the 
shore, all as contained in the numerous reports 
from Loch Ness, but all, naturally, in lilliputian form. 

The next step was to take these ideas into the 
laboratory, to the experts on gases, the mathema- 
ticians and chemists. After a few simple tests it 
became clear that marsh gas alone, released under 
pressure from deep water, could account for many 
of the phenomena seen on Loch Ness, including 
humps speeding across the surface, the wash, the 
foam, even the supposed head and neck, and 
the tail. It is early yet to suggest what may be the 
outcome of these experiments, but it seems likely 
that, taken far enough, we may yet be able either 
to cause the ‘‘ monster ’’ to surface at our will or 
to prophesy with a fair degree of accuracy the time 
of year and the weather conditions under which 
it is most likely to appear. 


by Mr. Grant, 
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a BELGIAN STATESMAN: THE LATE M. vr. Y 
VAN CAUWELAERT. 





AS 


TO BE HIGH MASTER AT MANCHESTER: Wa FINNISH STATESMAN: THE LATE MR. 
MR. P. G. MASON. RALF TORNGREN. 





Mr. P. G. Mason, who has been Headmaster Mr. Ralf Torngren, who died on May 16, M. Frans Van Cauwelaert, who was a Commodore Harry Sang is to retire after 
of Aldenham School since 1949, is to suc- was Finnish For Minister and a former former Cabinet Minister and Presi- forty-four years’ service with the Royal 
ceed Lord James of Rusholme as High Prime Minister. “‘Paucated at the Univer- dent of the Chamber of Deputies, died on Mail lines. He joined the y asa 
Master of Manchester Grammar School. sities of Helsinki and Abo, he taught econo- May 17 at the age of eighty-one. Educated cadet in 1917. World War II he 
Lord James has been appointed the first mics before being elected to Parliament in at the Universities of Louv. Leipzig and commanded tr in the Mediter- 
Vice-Chancellor of York University. Mr. 1936. In 1944 he became Chairman of the Munich, he was Professor of Experimental ranean. In 1960 he was Com- 
Mason, who is forty-seven, was educated at Swedish People’s Party. In 1945.he became Philosophy at Fribourg from 1907-10. He modore, when he was in command of the 

































King Edward’s School, Bi gham, and Minister of Finance. He was Minister of held many posts, and repre- liner Amazon. He had entertained 
\ at Christ’s College, Cambridge. Ah Social Affairs at one time. a Belgium at the Council of Europe. r % Margaret on board this ship. a 
ro “y” ee gota Y; < 


MR. CHRISTOPHER 
CHATAWAY, M.P., 
WHO WON A LIBEL 
ACTION BROUGHT 
AGAINST HIM. 
Mr. Christopher 
Chataway, Conserva- 
tive M.P. for North 
Lewisham, had an 
action for libel, 
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(Right.) (Left.) 
MRS. BARBARA LEADER OF THE 
CASTLE, MP., WHO SOUTH KOREAN 


LOST HER LIBEL 
ACTION AGAINST 






MILITARY JUNTA: 
GENERAL CHANG 
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i MR. CHATAWAY. DO YUNG. 

| Mrs. Barbara Castle, Chang Do 

} Labour M.P. for Yung, thirty-eight, is 
Blackburn, after she the leader of the mili- 
had lost her libel tary junta which 


action against Mr. 
Christopher Chat- 
away, was ordered to 
| pay the very heavy 
/ costs of the six-day 
} hearing. She alleged 


seized power in 
South 


y 

16. General "s 
amme 

anti-Communism, 

acceptance of the 

United Nations 





y LORD HAILSHAM WITH PROFESSOR EMELYANOV, THE SOVIET HEAD 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY, WHO CAME TO LONDON TO SIGN AN AGREEMENT. 


libel about her state- Professor Vasili Emelyanov, Chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of 














ments on the treat- Ministers for the Utilisation of Atomic Energy, arrived in London on Charter and streng- 
j - CR by May 14 from Moscow. He was to sign an agreement on an —s of ties with 
| ” oye of information on the peaceful uses of atomic energy 7, a nited States. 
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uistory Y A DISTINGUISHED INFANTRY OFFICER: THE ) 
ARKER. LATE MAJOR-GENERAL T. N. F. WILSON. 


A 7, 
INTO THE SECURITY sxnvicss: Y TO BE DEAN OF GUILDFORD: THE RT. rev. ¥ FOR 
LORD RADCLIFFE. 4 





; INQUIRE 

















Radcliff f country’s The Rt. Rev. William Clarkson, Mr. William Neave Parker, who was well Major-General T. N. F. Wilson, who was 
1 —_ SW {ty Bishop Suffragan of act since 1954, known to our readers for his brilliant Secretary of King George’s Jubilee Trust, 
/ pointed to head the inquiry into the security has been appointed Dean of Guildford. natural history drawings, died suddenly in died on May 15 at the age of sixty-five. 
t ices which is to be set u as a result of Bishop Clarkson, who is sixty-three, was hospital on May 16 at the age of fifty-one. Educated at Winchester and Sandhurst, he 
{ the trial of Biake for nine educated at Mexborough Grammar School Much of his work can be seen at the joined the K.R.R.C. and wen the M.C. in 
| “5 = . Natural M and well | 1916 and the D.S.O. in 1918. led an 
of Appeal, is . , 
butions to cc law and the several 1 Oxford. He became Vicar of Newark the war he served in the R.A.F: He had eee weeded 
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ions he has drawn up. fia toas and Honorary Canon of as 5 ay successes at Bisley pteetn 
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NEWS FROM THE BRITISH MUSEUM: 
THEFTS; AND ACQUISITIONS. 


STOLEN FROM THE BRITISH MUSEUM: FOUR OF THE MISSING FRAGMENTS OF ASSYRIAN SCULPTURE—SEE ALSO BELOW. IN ALL FIFTEEN 

*PIECES ARE KNOWN TO BE MISSING FROM THE RESERVES SINCE AT LEAST THE LAST WEEK OF APRIL. (L. TO R.) A BEARDED HEAD (SIZE 

UNSPECIFIED); A WESTERN SEMITIC TRIBUTE BEARER (6} by 9} ins.); TWO HEADS (SIZE UNSPECIFIED); AND A SERVANT CARRYING THE 
KING’S BOW (22 by 10ins.). CAN YOU HELP TOWARDS THEIR RECOVERY? 


Have you recently seen any of these six small pieces of Assyrian sculpture, or others somewhat like them ? These are the six most striking 

of fifteen pieces which have been stolen from the British Museum’s Reserves. Their absence was noticed in the last week of April and the 

fact reported to Scotland Yard. They are not of great financial value but are of particular interest to scholars. They are fragments of larger 

reliefs from the Palaces of Tiglath-Pileser (at Nimrud) and of Sennacherib and Ashurbanipal at Nineveh. All are of a coarse grey stone 

popularly called Mosul Marble, usually containing white or brown specks. It is thought possible that they may have been offered to dealers 
or collectors; and that perhaps our readers may be able to give help leading to their recovery. 


TWO MORE OF THE ASSYRIAN SCULPTURES STOLEN FROM THE BRITISH MUSEUM, BOTH 

SHOWING ARCHERS SHOOTING. THE ONE ON THE LEFT PERHAPS COMES FROM TIGLATH 

PILESER III'S PALACE AT NIMRUD; IT MEASURES 10} BY 10 INS.; THE OTHER MEASURES 
134 BY 10 INS. ALL THESE RELIEFS ARE OF COARSE GREY “ MOSUL MARBLE.” 


ACQUIRED: A TANG GILT BRONZE 
FIGURE OF KUAN-YIN, WITH NINE 





HEADS, OF THE LATE 7TH CENTURY. ONE OF TWO WELL-KNOWN ENGLISH CHARTULARIES ACQUIRED: THE MID-13TH-CENTURY 
(224 ins. high.) VOLUME FROM PONTEFRACT (RIGHT), WHICH WAS PAWNED IN 1652 TO MAKE POSSIBLE 


THE PUBLICATION OF THE 
~ MORASS SOON ANGLI- AMONG THE FINEST OF BRUSH DECORATIONS 
CANUM™ (LEFT). ON BLUE AND WHITE PORCELAIN IN THIS COUN- 
TRY: A 14TH-CENT. CHINESE JAR ACQUIRED. 


AN AFRICAN VISITOR WITH HIS GIFT: PRESIDENT BOURGUIBA OF TUNISIA POINTING TO THE FRAGMENT A LATE REMBRANDT DRAWING, IN REED PEN AND BROWN INK, ALSO AMONG 
OF A ROMAN MOSAIC (2ND CENTURY A.D.) EXCAVATED AT BOUTRIA IN 1964. WITH HIM IS SIR FRANK THE ACQUISITIONS: MR. CHRISTOPHER WHITE, OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 


FRANCIS, DIRECTOR OF THE MUSEUM. 
On the brighter side, the British Museum has announced a number of interesting acquisi- 
tions. The most timely is the gift by the Tunisian President of a coloured floor mosaic 
from a Roman house north of Sax. and among the most interesting are the Rembrandt 
drawing and the large Chinese jar (12 ins. high) illustrated here. The Rembrandt is a 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS, SHOWING THE “DAVID AND ABSALOM.” 
late one, c. 1655, and only came to light in an English private collection last year. Not 
illustrated here are several ethnographical acquisitions; including a flared vase from 
southern Peru, a finely-carved esoten beater used by N.W. American Indians for 
separating cedar bark fibres, and a stone pestle for pounding yams, from the Greater Antilles. 
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FROM A NEW GROUND TARGET GUIDED 
MISSILE TO A NEW STETHOSCOPE. 


“ > 
THE GRIMSBY TRAWLER FLEET INACTIVE IN HARBOUR DURING THE STRIKE WHICH WAS CAUSED BY 
THE LANDING OF ICELANDIC FISH AND WAS EXTENDED TO OTHER GRIEVANCES. THE STRIKE BEGAN 
ON APRIL § AND ONLY ENDED OVER FORTY DAYS LATER ON MAY 16. SOME TRAWLERS WERE ABLE 
TO LEAVE FOR SEA BEFORE THE OFFICIAL ENDING OF THE STRIKE. 


BLUE WATER, THE BRITISH SURFACE-TO-SURFACE GUIDED MISSILE, AT A 
DEMONSTRATION AT THE SCHOOL OF ARTILLERY, LARKHILL. 
Blue Water, the guided missile which has been designed by English Electric for use 
against ground targets, will be shown to the public for the first time at the Salon 
International de L’ Aeronautique in Paris from May 24 to June 4. 
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THE ROYAL NAVY’S LATEST CRUISER, H.M.S. BLAKE, ARRIVING AT PORTSMOUTH ON MAY 12 TO BEGIN 
HER TRIALS. SHE WAS COMMISSIONED AT GOVAN LAST MARCH. 
Although H.M.S. Blake of the “‘ Tiger "’ class was launched in 1945, she was laid up with her sister- 
ships until 1954, when the Admiralty decided to replan and complete them. Capable of a top speed 
of over 30 knots, she has a very strong armament of fully automatic guns. 
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THE LAUNCHING OF H.M. SUBMARINE OTTER AT GREENOCK ON MAY 15. OTTER IS THE A MULTI-CHANNEL STETHOSCOPE WHICH ENABLES SEVEN PEOPLE TO LISTEN SIMULTANEOUSLY TO 
FIFTH OF THE “ OBERON ” CLASS SUBMARINES; SHE WILL BE CAPABLE OF HIGH UNDER- : A PATIENT'S HEART-BEATS. : 7 : 
The Amplivox multi-channel electric stethoscope was shown at the third International H 


MRS. M. A. SINCLAIR AT THE SHIPYARD OF SCOTTS , stetl 
NS cee Equipment and Medical Services Exhibition at Olympia 


ia. It is especially suitable for teachi 
SHIPBUILDING AND ENGINEERING CO. LTD., AT GREENOCK. purposes in medical schools. y 
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HERE is a spasm in ‘ Beyond the 
Fringe ’’ (Fortune) when Jonathan 
Miller, a young man who looks—I may have said 
this before—like a mildly-startled ant-eater, tells 
us about 400 pairs of blue corduroy trousers 
Apparently these had been left on various parts of 
the London Underground system. Mr. Miller 
(and we can almost see rising from his head the 





FROM “ TIME AND YELLOW ROSES,” AT THE ST. MARTIN’S: LEFT TO RIGHT ARE: GRACE 
ROUARTE (FLORA ROBSON), NICOLE ROUARTE (PATRICIA HEALEY) AND ROGER 
BALION (KEITH BAXTER). FLORA ROBSON GIVES A FINE PERFORMANCE IN THIS 

PLAY BY LESLEY STORM. 


balloon labelled ‘“‘ Thinks ’’) muses on the moment 
when hundreds of daring souls were despatched 
to all quarters of the London Transport area to 
divest themselves, secretly and methodically, of 
their corduroy trousers, and to return to base, 
task accomplished. 


I cannot remember all the details—some of them 
were obscured by the laughter of a colleague in 
front of me—but I do recall Mr. Miller’s rapt 
expression, his gentle excitement as he pictured 
for us those lonely compartments, on sidings near 
Epping, as they would have appeared on the night 
of the foray. Now and then, during the revue, he 
reminded me suddenly of Tenniel’s unicorn (its 
horn missing): certainly he did so during another 
of the tall stories, his version of what did happen to 
Nelson at Trafalgar in that cranny between 
decks. 


I had met Mr. Miller and his friends before: 
Peter Cook, snorting away as the man who never 
became a judge because he never had the Latin; 
Alan Bennett in a pulpit, with one of the oddest 
sermons of our time; and Dudley Moore, a pianist 
who, on one occasion, becomes so entangled in the 
music he is playing, that he cannot stop playing it. 
A man trapped, he finds himself on a melodic 
treadmill. Most of these things—not all of them, 
for the revue has been extended—happened first 
late in the night and early in the morning during 
an Edinburgh Festival. Then, after the revue had 
ended, two companions and myself had to drive 
down through East Lothian in the small hours: we 
travelled in a din of uncontrollable laughter that 
must have summoned to their windows the 
burghers of Musselburgh, the night-watchmen of 
Longniddry and Gullane, the villagers of Aberlady. 
At the time, I wrote on this page that the quartet 
had pulled the contemporary world to shreds and 
watched the shreds caracoling upon the astonished 
air. I said also, in effect, that Mr. Miller had one 
of the richest faces for comedy in my recollection: 
I put his long, shocked countenance beside the 
wrinkled, embroidered trout of Leslie Henson, 
the rosy codfish of Miles Malleson in his Moliére 
vein, and the gently equine Wilfrid Hyde-White. 


Now that “‘ Beyond the Fringe,”’ still 
with its Festival-summoning title, is in 
London at last—it has taken its time to 
come—lI can only repeat myself with de- 
light and note a few of the things of which, 
so many months ago, there was no room to 
speak. I ought to say at once that this sur- 
realistic quartet, this zanies’ chorus, this 
flourish of fantasts, this moonlit satire, has 
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MOONSHINE AND STARLIGHT. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


very little connection with the accepted type of 
revue. ‘ On the Brighter Side " is the best current 
example of that (and very good it is). ‘‘ Beyond the 
Fringe ”’ is a verbal whirl in the light of a green- 
cheese moon that turns its beam now upon Mr 
Bennett’s chubby, prep. school countenance (while 
his voice utters a deadly accurate parody), now upon 
Mr. Cook’s concentrated frown as he marshals his 
superbly irrelevant thoughts, now 
upon Mr. Moore’s frenzy at the 
piano or away from it, and now 
upon Mr. Miller who, having found 
the secret of perpetual motion, 
- flickers round the stage like a 
demented globule of mercury with 
a pair of inquiring, eager eyes, and 
an inexhaustible capacity for re- 
calling the idiotic and telling us 
about it in detail 


On the first night, after a 
sustained reception that ought to 
have set the company applauding 
the house, I heard one minority 
verdict—and one only—as we 
climbed the Fortune stairs. “I 
don’t know what they were 
supposed to be doing” said an 
aggrieved voice. It took much to 
prevent me from intruding upon 
private grief and explaining that 
often it would have been sad indeed 
if we had known what they were 
doing—why the saga of the cor- 
duroy trousers, the sorrowful lay 
of the man of principle, and 
the swoop of semi-Shakespearian 
patter, were so madly, so furiously comic. 

How do I describe this entertainment ? Do I 
say that it is almost in the shape of a camel, that 
it is backed like a weasel, and very like a whale? 
Probably as good a 
description as any 
other—and I am sure 
the quartet would be 
pleased to know that, 
in sober earnest, 
a Shakespearian has 
studied “‘ Elizabethan 
concepts of the 
curious and _ bode- 
ful attributes of the 
camel, the weasel, 
and the whale.” A 
zany-eye view of the 
production of any 
Shakespearian history 
(maybe inspired by 
‘“ An Age of Kings ’’) 
is one of the night’s 
set-pieces. Thissort of 
irreverence, with its 
geographical medley 
(‘Send Gloucester 
hence to Essex ”’ and 
so forth), has leen 
tried often, but I 
doubt if it has been 
managed with so 
much devilish in- 
genuity as by the 
Fortune zanies, en- 
tering as Messengers, 
thundering as Kings, 
dying in spurts, be- 
coming Glorious 
Devon or Master Puke, and leaving behind them 
a rich and incomprehensible litter of iambics or 
of tanglewood prose. 


There are occasional failures (one scene in 
particular), but 90 per cent. of the night is far 
better than any revue of this kind has a right to be. 
We are sad when it ends (reasonably enough with 











a scene called ‘‘ The End of the World ’’) @ 
The young men have written their own 
sketches: no company in recollection has been so 
closely and cheerfully in accord 


After the moonshine, the starlight Dame 
Flora Robson is, of course, an entire constellation 
in herself, and we have frequently been grateful 
to her dramatist, Lesley Storm. If ‘‘ Time and 
Yellow Roses’’ (St. Martin’s) generates less 
excitement than we had hoped, it is, I think, 
because Miss Storm has loitered in establishing her 
situation, and in showing to us the plight of a 
woman who had a rebel as a mother and who now 
has a rebel daughter of her own. Is it a play about 
heredity, or the trials of parenthood, or a sense 
of guilt, or all of these ? Dame Flora is here the 
widow of a Belgian industrialist who had lived 
upon his Congo exploitation : if he had appeared, 
I feel that he might have looked like a figure 
from Galsworthy (for some reason I kept on 
thinking of ‘‘ The Forest '’ which was at the same 
theatre in the nineteen-twenties). We are often 
uneasy with these characters; but Dame Flora 
is a grand artist, and it is always a pleasure to 
watch her in action. 


My second Hamlet this year, Jeremy Brett’s 
at the Oxford Playhouse, was better than Ian 
Bannen’s at Stratford, but still not good enough: 
Mr. Brett, sound actor though he is, needs “ size ”’ 
and personality, and much of the acting in Frank 
Hauser’s entirely direct, unfussed production (for 
lack of fuss we can be grateful) wanted real fire 
Still, Ronald Hines had the right spirit and drive 
as Laertes, and Bernard Kilby brought off a trio 
of parts with easy assurance. 


Having begun with a company of four, I end 
with a company of two. My colleague W. T. writes: 





ONE OF THE BRIGHTEST REVUES FOR A LONG TIME: THE SCENE FROM “BEYOND THE FRINGE” 
CALLED ‘CIVIL WAR,’ WITH PETER COOK INSIDE THE PAPER BAG, ALAN BENNETT AND 
JONATHAN MILLER. THE REVUE, WHICH PROMISES TO HAVE A LONG RUN, OPENED AT THE 


FORTUNE ON MAY 10. 


“In the terrifying Christmas Eve scene from 
Ibsen’s ‘ Brand,’ Sylvia Read, by the intensity 
of her mime, makes the bareness of the room, the 
snow outside, and the dead child’s clothing, 
appear solidly real. This is the longest passage in 
the Theatre Group’s programme of poetry and 
prose, ‘‘ My Brother’s Keeper,”’ which Miss Read 
and William Fry gave at the Festival Hall under 

E. Martin Browne’s direction: it will 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ RICHARD THE THIRD ”’ (Stratford-upon-Avon).—Christopher Plummer as 
Richard, Dame Edith Evans as Queen Margaret, Eric Porter as Buckingham; 
William Gaskill directs. (May 24.) 
“LA VIE PARISIENNE " (Sadler’s Wells).—The Offenbach operetta directed 
by Wendy Toye; conducted by Alexander Faris. (May 24.) 


be done at many places elsewhere. Mr. 
Fry brings to life a scene from Gosse’s 
book “‘ Father and Son”; and in Robert 
Frost’s ‘“‘ Mending Wall” (which, with 
its refrain, ‘“‘Good fences make good 
neighbours,” fits the theme) he uses a 
voice like elm-bark. Miss Read follows 
with a study of the wrong kind of 
neighbourliness.”’ 
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A PEASANT GIRL: ONE OF THE BRILLIANT COSTUME 
DESIGNS BY URI PIMINOV AND GENADI EPISHIN. 





THE TSAR, RULER OF THE LEGENDARY BERENDEY 
COUNTRY WHERE THE STORY TAKES PLACE. 


6 he world premiére of an entirely new three- 
act ballet, “‘ The Snow Maiden,”’ will take 
place at the Festival Hall on July 17; one of 
the most interesting features about this produc- 
tion is that the music is by Tchaikovsky, and is 
a score which has never been heard in Western 
Europe before. Mr. Benn Toff, the Festival 
Ballet administrator, visited Moscow earlier this 
year and found the original [Continued below. 





ONE OF THE TUMBLERS: A COSTUME IN THE HIGHEST 
TRADITION OF RUSSIAN STAGE DESIGN. 
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“THE SNOW MAIDEN ” 


A TCHAIKOVSKY BALLET 


SCORE, NEWLY FOUND. 









ANOTHER BERENDEY PEASANT GIRL. THE BALLET 
IS BASED ON A PLAY BY ALEXANDER OSTROVSKY. 





MIZGIR, THE MERCHANT, WHO FALLS IN LOVE WITH 
THE SNOW MAIDEN AND FINALLY KILLS HIMSELF. 


THE SNOW MAIDEN HERSELF WHO IS SAFE FROM THE 
SUN’S RAYS SO LONG AS SHE IS INNOCENT OF LOVE. 


Continued.} score in the archives of the Bolshoi 
Theatre while arranging for the production of 
“The Snow Maiden ”’ with the Soviet Ministry 
It was agreed that Vladimir Bour- 
meister, who recently mounted a production of 
“Swan Lake” at the Paris Opera, should be 
responsible for the choreography and the decor 
is to be by Uri Piminov. Uri Piminov and Genadi 
Epishin are responsible for [Continued above. 


Photographs by Mike Davis. 
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THE CORN DOLLY: A MAGNIFICENT STUDY FOR ONE 
OF THE COSTUMES FOR “ THE SNOW MAIDEN.” 
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A COSTUME BASED ON A THEME OF SILVER BIRCH BARK 
FOR MIZGIR’S JILTED SWEETHEART. 


Continued.] the wonderful costume designs for 
“The Snow Maiden’’ which are shown here. 
The story of the ballet is based on a play by 
Ostrovsky which is set in the land of Berendeys 
in prehistoric times. The snow maiden is safe 
from death at the sun’s rays so long as she does 
not fall in love; unfortunately she falls in love 
with Mizgir who deserts his sweetheart fer her. 
Mizgir kills himself when his love vanishes. 








A TRADITIONAL RUSSIAN PEASANT COSTUME FOR ONE 
OF THE DANCERS IN THIS NEW PRODUCTION. 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 














ya recently, on an all-night railway journey 
from Edinburgh, I had a not altogether 
unenjoyable Dante-Orwell kind of nightmare in 
which the human population was being drastically 
reduced. True, there was a most unpleasant 
insistence on the word “critics!’’ in the com- 
mands of some colossal Big Brother who was 
sorting us all out and sending us to some sort of 
extermination centre (details blessedly unspecified). 


But the same fearful Voice, circulating the 
world with each bellow and with more than the 
speed of a Gagarin, particularised many other kinds 
of unnecessary people. It was the Lord High 
Executioner’s “little list’’ in ‘‘ The Mikado” 
stretched out to the very edge of doom. “ Poli- 
ticians’’ was, understandably, a word often 
repeated by the Voice. But there was a curious 
insistence on some much more trivial and com- 
paratively unobnoxious callings, and the moment 
I awoke—with a jolt of the train at Grantham 
at dawn—I scribbled a few of these down before 
they vanished from the waking memory. They 
included ‘all fakers and_ re-makers ’’—“ all 
lacrosse-players "’ (perfectly silly and irrelevant, 
as I have never seen this game played in my 
life !)——‘ all beatniks and weirdies ’’—“ all paupers 
and millionaires’’ (classed together, strangely 
enough)—and “‘ all painters younger than Picasso.”’ 


These odd notes having been scribbled, I fell 
to wondering if the old world would fare very 
much worse if there were no more new writing, 
composing, painting, play-making, film-making, 
and sculpture; and if the only artists allowed to 
survive and practise were the interpreters—musical 
and histrionic and critical. It is a thought which 
must be pursued some other time. But mean- 
while I am quite certain how the thought—and 
the nightmare from which it sprang—came about. 
I had been seeing far too many films of violence, 
old and new. 


These included the mammoth film ‘‘ Exodus,”’ 
built on Leon Uris’s novel of the same name and 
having to do with the formation of the new State 
of Israel. They also included “‘ The Nazi Crimes 
and Punishment ”’ (which has yet to be publicly 
shown and may never be) and the revival of a 
1939 murder film, ‘‘ They Drive by Night ”’ (which 
occurred in the course of a series of British thrillers 
of the ‘thirties at the National Film Theatre). 
This last, by the way, is a valuable and com- 
mendable institution tucked away under the south- 
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FROM OTTO PREMINGER’S GREAT EPIC OF THE CREATION OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL, “‘ EXODUS ”: 
FIGHTERS OF THE UNDERGROUND MOVEMENT BREAKING INTO ACRE PRISON TO RELEASE 
PRISONERS DURING THE BRITISH MANDATE IN PALESTINE. (ASTORIA.) 


NIGHTMARE EXPLAINED. 
By ALAN DENT. 


Let me deal first with the Nazi film and with 
the old thriller—my frank and shameful reason for 
this being that I am quite out of my depth with 
‘“ Exodus,”’ which demands for its comprehension 
a political awareness which I simply do not possess 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 


PAUL NEWMAN, WHO IS APPEARING IN “EXODUS” 
(UNITED ARTISTS). 
Alan Dent writes: ‘Paul Newman, who plays the 
Palestinian patriot, Ari Ben Canaan, in ‘ Exodus ’ (directed 
by Otto Preminger), may be said to have taken Wilde's 
ideal advice to those who aim at success: ‘It’s quite 
simple—begin at the top of the ladder, and sit on it!’ 
Newman, in short, has been a film-star from the start— 
‘ Somebody Up There Likes Me,’ ‘ The Long Hot Summer,’ 
‘Cat on a Hot Tin Roof.’ He looks as if he were a 
younger brother of Marlon Brando, and he has something 
of the same intensity and of the same power in his acting. 
Whether Brando regards him as a thorn in the flesh is 
only Brando’s business. Newman is certainly formidably 
endowed, and in ‘Exodus’ he makes the patriot glow 
with fervour and unmistakable passion. He has gone far 
since 1952, and he will go much farther. The present huge 
film began its London season at the Astoria on May 9."’ 





side of Waterloo Bridge. Everybody in or 
near London who loves the cinema makes 
a point of becoming a member of this 
comfortable cinema club which has the 
immense resources of the National Film 
Archive for gradual exhibition. It has 
infinitely varied programmes, and the 
subscription is trifling. But applica- 
tions for membership should be accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed 
envelope. 





“PAYROLL” (Anglo. 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 
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Generally Released, May 22).—A smash-and-grab 
thriller happening on Tyneside—very well played, and tense and exciting up 
to a point, though that point occurs some time before the film is ended. 

“DAYS OF THRILLS AND LAUGHTER” (20th Century-Fox. Generally 
Released, May 22).—Heart-warming and delightful snippets of early films— 
Keystone Comedies, Douglas Fairbanks, Senr., Laurel and Hardy, Ruth Roland, 
Pearl White, Houdini, and, of course, Chaplin. Arrangement and connection 
done with care and skill by Robert Youngson. 





The two lesser ones have a very macabre feature 
incommon. Each begins and ends with a hanging. 
In the Nazi film it is the hanging of one of the 
accused Nazi leaders in the Nuremberg Trials 
In the British thriller it is the scene outside a 
prison when a hanging is taking place inside the 
walls. It is the stroke of nine when, in Housman’s 
phrase, the prison clock “ gathered its strength 
and struck.” 


The British film, directed by the half-forgotten 
Arthur Woods, tells, in extremely lively fashion, 
how a young man (it is the young Emlyn Williams) 
came out of gaol to discover his girl friend strangled 
and hardly cold in her bed. He is, of course, 
bound to be suspected of the crime and he goes 
on the run, mainly by means of lorries on the Great 
North Road. Gradually it is divulged that the 
murderer—a mannerly gent very popular in the 
locals for his ‘“‘ nice ways "’ and a quite remarkable 
forecast of that subsequent horror, the actual 
Christie of Notting Hill—had timed his latest 
murder with diabolical ingenuity because he knew 
that his victim’s friend was just about to be 
released from gaol. This smooth character is quite 
terrifyingly well played by Ernest Thesiger, who 
died a few weeks ago. Any really sensible manage- 
ment would book this film at once for public 
showing—not only for its own lively quality 
(which includes a great deal of liveliness among the 
lorry-drivers and their ‘“‘lifts’’), but also for 
this fine performance by a very notable and highly 
expressive actor who was reduced in his last ten 
years to play nothing but funny little “ bit ’’ parts 
He deserved better 


The Nazi film shows us much that we have 
seen already. But the repugnance it induces is 
for our good. The concentration is upon the trials 
at Nuremberg, and the brazenness of Goering is 
to be matched only by the haughty insolence of 
Ribbentrop 


And now for ‘‘ Exodus.’’ Let me say only that 
Leon Uris’s best-selling novel—best selling in the 
U.S.A. anyhow— is so crudely written that I could 
not read it at all, and could not have read it even 
if its subject-matter had been Rembrandt or the 
Renaissance. That the film is finely made and far 
from crude. That Otto Preminger has considerably 
tempered the novel’s manifest anti-British feeling. 
That the bombing of the King David Hotel at 
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BOUND FOR ISRAEL WITH JEWISH REFUGEES FROM EUROPE: A TRIUMPHANT SCENE FROM 
“ EXODUS,” WITH THE SHIP OF THAT NAME CHEERED FROM THE DOCKSIDE AT CYPRUS. THE 
FILM IS A UNITED ARTISTS PRODUCTION. 


Jerusalem—killing many innocent civil- 
ians—is, nevertheless, rot made defensible. 
That the performances of Paul Newman 
and some other actors are remarkably 
good. That the performances of the 
two leading actresses are remarkably 
bad. That the Israelites anyhow deserved 
to have their own country, and deserve 
it all to themselves. And that I have 
seldom arrived with greater relief at the 
foot of a page. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 99: “JINX’’ ON THE BALL. 
































“ JINX,” A SEA-LION AT THE MIAMI SEAQUARIUM, KEEPING HER NOSE IN PRACTICE WITH A SOFT BALL. 


ion is needed for any task as difficult as this and it can be produce delight in the audience; perhaps this is because af its oddity. Few 
a of “ Jinx’s ”’ oe muscles that every ounce of attention animals look more disdainful and proud; their very name “ sea-lion only 
is being devoted to keeping the ball on an even nose. Those large spiky bristles confirms their innate hauteur and sense of apartness ; but when a ball is placed 
can also be made to play their part in the exercise if manceuvred with care. on their noses, all desire to impress, all the traditional aloofness of centuries 
This is a familiar sight at many circuses but it is one which never ceases to vanish, and every thought is directed to keeping the ball steady. 
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he must, I suppose, have been by acci- 
dent that new accounts of the work 
of the N.S.P.C.C. and of the R.S.P.C.A 
reached me in the same batch of books 
Yet this must give rise to reflections, 
some of which are bound to be misunder- 


yrna wanes enewnenesseses, 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


St. George’s Hill during the early years 
of the Commonwealth. Fairfax is shown 
as a man of sad contemplation as well 
as of force, and the “ Digger ’’ Gerrard 
Winstanley, who tells his own story in 
alternate chapters, emerges as human in 








stood or resented. Let it be granted at 

once that both these societies do excellent work, 
and that cruelty either to children or to animals 
is always and everywhere to be condemned. 
However, it is necessary to maintain a balance in 
our indignation, and a right set of priorities. 
In Spain, for example, where the R.S.P.C.A. would 
find all too much work on its hands, the N.S.P.C.C. 
would have almost nothing to do, for the Spaniards, 
while often indifferent to animals, have the greatest 
respect for the sanctity of childhood. I am not 
sure that in this country the balance is not tipped 
too far the other way. Just as there are many 
people who feel so tender towards murderers that 
they have no pity to spare for the victims, so there 
are others who care desperately for the fate of a 
starving dog, but whose sorrow over a starving 
child is merely conventional. A theologian once 
told me that every heresy represents the over- 
valuation of some truth, and I believe that this 
applies to social as well as to religious values. 

To descend from these Olympian heights of 
theory, I will confess that for my own part I found 
Tuis Is Your CuILp, by Anna Allen and Arthur 
Morton, infinitely the more distressing of the two 
books. There are many heart-rending stories of 
actual cases dealt with by the Society, and some 
sickening photographs. The main impression 
which I formed was that of the immense responsi- 
bility which rests upon the Society’s inspectors. 
They are constantly dealing with cases at first-hand, 
and have to recommend whether or not a prosecu- 
tion is called for. There is no doubt that they do 
excellent work, often providing help to families 
in all kinds of practical ways, even when there is 
no deliberate cruelty or neglect to be prevented. 
These inspectors have to be people of rare quality 
and although this book is a eulogy rather than 
a critical history, it contains proof positive that 
the standard is indeed so high as to merit unstinted 
admiration. 

It would perhaps be unfair to lay undue stress 
on the fact that the R.S.P.C.A. has lately indulged 
in a most disedifying public squabble about what its 
attitude to fox-hunting should be, but on opening 
A. W. Moss’s VALIANT CRUSADE, I could not resist 
turning at once to the chapter on ‘ Sports and 
Problems associated with them,’’ where I found, 
after a caveat that the R.S.P.C.A. as a society take 
no responsibility for the opinions expressed in this 
book, a firm statement that the author opposes 
fox-hunting. Very well. A respectable case can 
certainly be made out for that view. But what are 
we to make of a sentence like this: ‘‘ Meanwhile 
foxes, rabbits, hares and deer could be prevented 
from multiplying by methods that need not 
involve suffering.’’ What methods, please ? I have 
a sudden quick vision of Mr. Moss distributing 
pamphlets to foxes and pleading earnestly with 
rabbits not to multiply! But I must not concen- 
trate too heavily on what seems to me to be an 
absurdity, for the book as a whole constitutes a 
most interesting and carefully compiled history. 

Another subject which causes much contro- 
versy is the Loch Ness monster. I have a friend 
who goes every year to Loch Ness for his summer 
holiday. He tells me that although he has never 
seen the monster himself, he has spoken to two 
young people, a boy and a girl, the day after they 
had claimed to have seen it, and that these children 
were so dim-witted that they could not possibly 
have invented their experience ! Mr. Tim Dinsdale, 
author of Loch Ness Monster, is far from dim- 
witted, and I found his book most convincing. 
It is not long since he took a film of the monster— 
you can tell, from my choice of words, that I am 
a convert—which caysed a sensation when it was 
reproduced on B.B.C. Panorama. In this book he 
relates the whole of this story and examines many 
theories, finally concluding that the creature is 
a plesiosaur. I do not much care about its Latin 
name, but I should dearly love to see it at moder- 
ately close quarters ! 

A subject almost as intriguing as that of the 
monster is to be found in Egyptology, though I 
find myself easily becoming muddled among the 
dynasties, and failing to sort out one god from 
another. Clarity does not always go with good 
scholarship, and I confess that I ended Dr.Hermann 
Kees’ ANCIENT Ecypt more confused than I 
began it. That, I think, is because these essays are 
based on articles written by Dr. Kees for a German 
classical dictionary, so that the whole work seems, 
to the layman, to lack cohesion. But there can be 
no doubt that there is a mine of information in this 
“ cultural topography,” as the author describes it. 

Too many travel books are nothing but thinly 
disguised guide-books, but Sean Jennett’s THE 


SuN aND OLtp Stones isa notable exception. 
Mr. Jennett and his family travelled through 
Languedoc to the Spanish frontier, and the 
author’s rambling commentary, narrating little 
incidents of the trip, scraps of history, and archi- 
tectural discoveries, is very pleasant indeed, and 
he has included his own photographs and admirable 
line drawings. 

When my colieague Professor Cyril Falls tells 
me, in THE ArT or War, that ‘“‘ War is a feature of 
human behaviour,’’ I have reluctantly to agree. 
This introductory essay seems to me to be one of 





CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


I WROTE last week about Rubinstein’s death. A 
happier recent occasion was Euwe’s celebrating 
his sixtieth birthday. 
It is doubtful whether any World Champion has 
ever been so generally underestimated as Max Euwe 
and I wonder whether any master of his calibre has 
ever been so little considered here. Thousands of 
British chess-players who had an almost religious awe 
of Capablanca and Alekhine would hardly put Euwe 
in the same class. 
Here are a couple of Euwe’s finishes which place 
him indisputably among the great: 


Euwe, Black 
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Tartakover, White 


....N-BSch! 2. PxN, B-R6ch; 3. K-N3. 

If 3. K-Nz, then 3 . NPxP; 4. B-Bs, Q-Q2 
threatening 5... .Q-—Ns5ch is decisive. 

3....KPxPch; 4. BxP, 2! 5. N-R2, 
P x Bch; 6. Kx P, R-RSch; 7. K-K3, B-N7; 8. N-B3, 
RxPch! 9. KxR, N-Q3ch; 10. ’K-Q3, Q-B4ch: 
11. K-Q4, ag 12. K-Q3, Qx Bech; 13. oe 
BxN; 14. 3, 
R-KNich, K-B2; 17. R(R1)-QB1, 
N-BSch! 19. PxN, RxPch!! 20. 
42. K-NS5, Q-N7ch. White resigns ! 


Euwe, Black 


x R, Q-R7ch; 
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Geller, White 


QxR, R-B7; 3. R-QBI, 
K-K1, Q-KB6; White 


1....R-KR1! 
Rx Pech; 4. K-B1, ote; 5. 
resigns. 


The power of Black’s first move and the import- 
ance of the white-square diagonal from which it 
decoyed White’s queen, were by no means obvious. 
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the best pieces he has ever written, and to merit 
reading and re-reading. The rest of the book 
consists of studies of leadership, strategy and 
tactics in various contexts from the Napoleonic 
era to the second world war, with a sombre, if 
clear-sighted, chapter on nuclear warfare. 

Once again, I have been fortunate in the 
fiction that has come my way. David Caute’s 
second novel, ComMRADE JAcos, is remarkable both 
for originality of subject and for elegance of style. 
This is an historical novel, dealing with General 
Fairfax’s suppression of the “‘ Diggers,”’ a bunch of 
communistically-inclined religious fanatics who 
attempted to dig up the common pasture land on 


his weakness as well as strong in his 
fanaticism. It is a curious book in which one 
can, if one wishes, trace some recurring types of 
social, political and religious behaviour. 

My only criticism of the new edition of 
Sir Compton Mackenzie’s Fairy Gotp is that 
the ending is rather unsatisfactory. The period is 
that of the first world war, and the setting a 
Cornish island belonging to an irascible old 
gentleman called the Knight of Roon, furious at the 
installation of a military garrison on his island. 
Of course the commanding officer falls in love with 
his elder daughter. Much the best character in the 
book is the tomboyish younger daughter Venetia, 
who is surely one of the most charming of all 
Sir Compton’s creations. 

Robert Shaw’s THE SuN Doctor is a peculiar 
book. A bald statement of the plot would make 
it sound ludicrous, so I will only mention that it 
concerns one Dr. Halliday, an English version of 
Dr. Schweitzer, without prophetical pretensions, 
who discovers a strange tribe of Africans living in 
a swamp, half of whom are incurably diseased. 
Dr. Halliday mixes success with failure in his 
social and personal dealings with these odd beings 
and the manner in which he solves his own problem 
is odder still. 

A French detective operating in Edinburgh is 
a novelty provided for us by Elizabeth Hely in 
A Mark oF DISPLEASURE. A murder is committed 
by an elderly, domineering woman of immense 
respectability whom everybody seemed to hold 
in high regard. (This is not quite convincing; 
I detested her from the first page, as I believe the 
author intended.) Only the foreigner, with his 
unbiased eye, is able to see that what looked like 
an accident may in fact have been murder, and so 
to reach the right conclusion. It is fashionable 
to compare Miss Hely with Simenon, and I can 
understand the parallel, but, in this book at least, 
she does not reproduce the sustained atmosphere 
of macabre squalor which is the hall-mark of 
Simenon. On the contrary, I think she does 
very well indeed in a style which is peculiarly 
her own. 

I return from fiction to praise a couple of 
books which are, in their different ways, master- 
pieces. The first illustrates the rich glories of 
RENAISSANCE Europe, in buildings which range 
from St. Peter’s at Rome to the Queen’s House, 
Greenwich. The French chateaux, especially those 
of Chambord and Amboise, vie in dignity and 
ample decoration with the courts of the college of 
S. Gregorio at Valladolid and the fan-vaulting 
about the staircase leading to Christ Church hall. 
I could never tire of these splendours. 

Secondly, the BRITANNICA Book OF THE YEAR 
1961 (from 5 gns. according to binding) has made 
‘3 welcome appearance, listing the events of 1960. 
The comment of the year, as chosen by the 
editor, John Armitage—I presume that it is his 
choice—is by Dr. Woolley, who described inter- 
planetary travel as ‘‘ utter bilge.”’ A long, loud 
cheer for the good doctor ! 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Tuis Is Your Cuitp, by Anna Allen and 
Arthur Morton. (Routledge & Kegan Paul; 
255.) 

VALIANT CRUSADE, by A. W. Moss. (Cassell; 30s.) 

Locu Ness Monster, by Tim Dinsdale. (Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul; 25s.) 

ANCIENT EcGypt, by Dr. 
(Faber; 42s.) 

THe SuN AnD OLD Stones, by Sean Jennett 
(Faber; 25s.) 

Tue Art or War, by Professor Cyril Falls. 
(Oxford ; 8s. 6d.) 

ComMRADE JacosB, by David Caute. 
Deutsch ; 16s.) 

Farry GoLtp, by Sir Compton Mackenzie. 
(Macdonald ; 15s.) 

Tue Sun Doctor, by Robert Shaw. 
& Windus ; 16s.) 

A Mark oF DisPLEasureE, by Elizabeth Hely. 
(Heinemann ; 16s.) 


Hermann Kees. 


(André 


(Chatto 


RENAISSANCE Europe. Edited by Harald 
Busch and Bernd Lohse. (Batsford; 45s.) 
BRITANNICA BooK OF THE YEAR 1961, edited by 
John Armitage. (From 5 gns. according to 

binding.) 
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27 Old Bond Street, London W.! 
141-142 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 


London 
Liverpool 


For good measure 


you should get a shirt from Gieves. 
The one illustrated, for example; it’s 
in wool and cotton collar attached, 
single cuff. In blue/blue, tan/ 
brown, red/black, green/tan, or 
yellow/black, all on a white ground 
£3. 9. 6. 


Other shirts in checks and stripes and 
plains, in wools and nylons and pop- 
lins and silks . . . send for a copy of 
our new Shirt and Pyjama leaflet—it 
shows them all. 


Gieves 


Limi TrTEeo 





Tailors, Hosiers & Hatters since 1785 


Tel: HYDe Park 2276 
Tel: MANsion House 1877 


Chatham Dartmouth Edinburgh 
Southampton Winchester Brockenhurst 
Gibraltar Malta 


Wevmouth 


Portsmouth Plymouth 
Harrow 


Bournemouth Bath 
Londonderry 
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PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 


BLACK & WHITE 


SPECIAL BLEND o 
BUCHANANS 
CHOICE OLD SCOTCH wHIskY 


Sires Mrehernew "be. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 
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You have only to taste "Black & White’ 

to realise that here is a whisky that gives 
you something ‘extra’. This extra 
smoothness, this finer flavour, this superb 
quality... how are they achieved? 

The answer is in the special 

‘Black & White’ way of blending the 
distinctive qualities of 

individual whiskies from famous 
distilleries into one superb Scotch. 


BLACK 
WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“ BUCHANAN'S" 


SECRET IS IN THE BLENDING 
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Mr. Businessman 





THE 
AND SHA 
CORE 


HONGKONG 
BANKING 











Three Banks have merged. 
Separately, they have large assets, a fine tradition and 
a wealth of experience. United, they offer a comprehensive 
service in all matters affecting business with the East 
and the Middle East. Their advice and help are your 
surest “passports” to profitable trade with those areas. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: Hong Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC% 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Group total assets exceed £445 million. 





SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
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FOR YOUR JOURNEY TO 


SOUTH AFRIGA 


RELAX IN COMFORT 
ABOARD SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS’ 


BOEING 707 STRATOJET 


Enjoy a swift and smooth flight to Johannesburg. 





Five times weekly from London. ; 
ON TO AUSTRALIA 
For little more than the 
direct London— Australia fare 


you can fly on from 
Johannesburg by SAA’s 

DC-7B aircraft via Mauritius 
and the Cocos Islands. 














THE BOEING’S GREAT 
THE GOING’S GREAT 





IN ASSOCIATION WITH BOAC *CAA*EAA AND QANTAS 


AFRICA HOUSE - TRAFALGAR SQUARE - LONDON WC2 
TEL. WHITEHALL 4488 


For reservations please ring VICTORIA 2323 


SOUTH 





Macnish 


Scotch 
Whiskies 


of 
Distinction 


; BLENDED & BOTTLED BY ROBERT MCNISH & CO. LTD. GLASGOW C.3 
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For Gracious Living 





NEW DELHI (INDIA) 





225 Rooms. All air-conditioned 
and self-contained. internation- 
ally known for excellent food and 
personalised service. 


TARIFF 


Continental Pian American Plan 
Single Suite 


Rs. 30.25 Rs. 35.00 
Double Room 

Rs. 51.00 Rs. 60.00 
Double Suite 

Rs. 60.50 Rs. 70.00 


MOST CENTRALLY SITUATED 
Grams: Tele: 
4308! (10 lines) 
43091 (10 lines) 


RESTWELL 
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SOTHEBY’S 


(Founded 1744) 
announce the Sale on Wednesday, 14th June, of 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


the property of HIS GRACE THE DUKE of LEEDS, SIR PHILIP ANTROBUS, BT., the late 
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Mrs. A. L. SNAPPER, the late Mrs. R. MAKOWER, Mrs. EDDIE FISHER and other owners. 


eS 


FRANCESCO GUARDI. 


15 ins. x 20} ins. 


Illustrated Catalogue (41 plates), 10/- 


A VENETIAN VIEW 


Plain Catalogue 6d. Post Free 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34-35 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Telephone: HYDE PARK 6545 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON LTD., 717 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone : PLAZA 8-2891 


Telegrams: ABINITIO, TELEX, LONDON 


Telegrams : ABINITIO, TELEX, NEW YORK 



























37/- a bottle 


ow 
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Brilliant, because it's distilied from grain 


Your first sip will tell you that Beefeater Extra dry gin is the 
very spirit of perfection. Triple distilled from grain, it is 
velvet-smooth, diamond clear, so subtly dry. Try it in a dry 
martini—the famous Beefeater Martini—or ‘on the rocks’, and 
you'll find that this is gin as it should be. And you'll agree 
that the little extra that Beefeater costs is brilliantly justified! 


BEEFEATER EXTRA DRY 


TRIPLE DISTILLED GRAIN GIN 


AANA e renner nnsennn 








SUMMER IN 


SICILY 


Bathing Season: May to October. 


The serene and inviting coasts of Sicily with its nearby 
islands in the heart of the Mediterranean await you. 


For your holidays in Sicily take advantage of the direct 
flights London-Palermo and London-Taormina. 


International events: 
Arts—Folklore—Sports 


Opera performances all the year round. 


Special reductions in rail fares for tourists. Car ferries 
Naples-Palermo and Naples-Messina. Fast communications 


by rail, air, and sea, link Sicily with all parts of the world. 
Exquisite cuisine, hotels and pensions of all classes, every 


modern comfort and convenience. 


For information apply to the Italian State Tourist Office 
(ENIT), 201, Regent Street, London, W.1, or to your 
Travel Agent. 








In Italy the 
Assessorato 
Turismo della 
Regione Sicili- 
ana in Palermo 
will be pleased 
to help you. 








































CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


riodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
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everything a fine cognac brandy should be 


3-STAR 46/- V.S.O.P. 57/6 
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Land of dazzling contrasts 








Whether in summer or winter Morocco offers you the 


PERFECT SUNSHINE HOLIDAY. 
* Fishing. 
* Ski-ing. 


* Excellent Hotels. 
* Golf. * Riding. 


* Superb Cuisine. 
* Sailing. 


All enquiries to 


MOROCCAN TOURIST OFFICE, 


Wingate House, 93/107 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1 
GERrard 0073/4 


or your local Travel Agent. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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*... and so they lived happily ever after’ 


Fairy story? Not on your life! And certainly not for you, your wife, 
and children! Lining up a family future that is as happily free from 
financial worry as you would like it to be: that’s the real value of 
life assurance. And if that is news to you, then the Standard will 
be glad to send you a very useful booklet, “Yours for Life’. 
It has all the information you want. 


THE STANDARD 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1825 - Assets exceed £300,000,000 
Head Office: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


London Offices: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 57/58 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


Yours for lip 
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Get around | 
and about 


The A.C. ‘Acedes’ enables the- 
incapacitated to be mobile in 
town and country. Safe, simple 
controls are fitted to suit 
individual needs. The ‘Acedes'. 
as supplied to the Ministry of 
Health, is now available for 
private sale. 


© J 


ACEDES 
INVALID TRICYCLE 


£299 


NO PURCHASE TAX 











@ Hydraulic clutch 
@ Hydraulic brakes 
@ 12-volt equipment 
@ Speedometer 

© Self-starter 


@ independent suspension 
@ All-weather protection 

@ interchangeable wheels 
@ Low running costs 

@ Folding hood (opt. extra) 


* Write for literature to: A.C. CARS LTD., 
Thames Ditton, Surrey. Tel: EMBerbrook 5621. 














WILDSMITH 


£co 





OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


W ae ealliag at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


“EXPORT” 


CIGARETTES 


ESTABLISHED 1847 











6 DUKE STREET 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON 5S.W.1 


TELEPHONE: 
WHITEHALL 
1623 


3 Ready to wear 
y at competitive prices “In Bond” for 3 £49.19.6 
; passenger and crew use. 3 
@ MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 & BROCHURE AND SELF. 
3 2 MEASUREMENT FORM ON nsQuest 








Second-Class postage paid at New York, New York. Agents for Australasia 
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WALPAMUR 
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do a wonderful job 
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Bate ‘tor AMEL PAI" 4 


There are Walpamur Paints, Enamels and Varnishes for every possible need 


w1008 
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For you- 
with your 
siucercavatcyene 


(0) 1 PROPRIETARY SCOTCH WHISKY 


Distilled, Matured, Blended and 
Bottled in Scotland 


Bottled in the exclusive Tregnum and Double-Double size, also 
bottles, half-flasks, quarter-flasks and miniatures. 





